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Motes of Recent Erposition. 


Ir is the simple truth to say that the volume en- 

‘titled Science, Religion and Reality, published at 
12s. 6d. by the Sheldon Press, is one of the most 
important and valuable books that have appeared 
in recent times. The ‘man in the street’ will no 
doubt pass it by, as he passes by much else that it 
would be good for him to know ; but no one who is 
really interested in the problems of modern thought, 
and least of all those who have had a scientific or 
philosophic training, can afford to pass it by: 
for it courageously grapples with the perpetually 
insistent problem of the reconciliation of science 
and religion. 

Of course there is a kind of reconciliation in 
which such a volume as this can be in no way 
interested ; it has nothing to do, for example, with 
re-establishing the scientific credit of the Creation 
story in Gn 1. ‘It is too late in the day,’ as 
Professor Clement WEBB says, ‘ to rehabilitate the 
credit of the book of Genesis as a faithful record of 
the origin of the world and of mankind, or that 
of the New Testament eschatology as an accurate 
forecast of their future destiny.’ The time is past, 
as the Earl of BALFrour reminds us in his prefatory 
essay, when theologians can found their geology on 
Genesis. The reconciliation which this volume 
seeks is vastly deeper and more vital than that ; 
and this reconciliation Dean INGE assures us, basing 
his judgment upon a useful study of the book before 
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us, is much nearer than it seemed to be fifty years 
ago. This is indeed reassuring. 


The volume is a collection of essays, all of them 
thorough, and some of them long and elaborate 
enough to constitute a book by themselves, written 
by thinkers who, however they differ in detail, are 
alike in this, that they are all masters within their 
own department. Dr. Mattnowsxi deals ex- 
haustively with Magic, Science and Religion, Dr. 
SINGER with the Historical Relations of Religion 
and Science, Professor AtioTta of Naples with 
Science and Religion in the Nineteenth Century, 
Professor EDDINGTON with the Domain of Physical 
Science, Mr. NEEDHAM, the general editor, with 
Mechanistic Biology and the Religious Conscious- 
ness, Principal OMAN with the Sphere of Religion, 
Dr. William Brown with Religion and Psychology, 
and Professor Clement WEBB with Science, Christi- 
anity and Modern Civilization. Not the least 
important chapters of this important book are the 
attractive essay of the Earl of BaLrour which 
introduces it, and the powerful chapter by Dean 
InGE which concludes it. 


This summary is sufficient to show what a feast 
of good things is here provided for the thoughtful 
man, and he will be a person of very unusual culture 
who will be equally at home in all the chapters. 
Even the versatile and accomplished Dean INGE has 
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to confess that there are some subjects dealt with 
in this book with which he has only a superficial 
acquaintance ; but though we shall all be taken 
out of our depth at some point, and most of us at 
many points, it is something to see some of the 
ablest minds of our generation playing upon the 
highest of problems. 


It is good to find so much fundamental agree- 
ment on points vital to the religious man. One of 
the writers confesses that he is more convinced 
than ever that religion is the most important thing 
in life and that it is essential to mental health, an- 
other that neither philosophy nor science can take 
its place, that in prayer we are speaking to One 
who hears us, this being ‘ the strongest argument 
that the religious quest is not in vain,’ and that 
the life of devotion carries its own evidence with it. 
But there is naturally many an utterance that will 
challenge some minds to disagreement. Not all 
will agree, for example, with the writer who main- 
tains that in middle life God becomes for us less an 
object than an atmosphere; or with the other 
writer who argues that ‘ at the end it looks as if we 
shall have to dismiss individuality with other 
aspects of existence as appearance and not reality. 
It is very doubtful,’ he goes on, ‘ whether we shall 
be able to preserve individuality as an ultimate 
value in the scheme of things. . . . In the end, even 
personality must go, because in the universe there is 
no room for merely separate persons.’ 


Questions of many kinds are touched upon from 
different angles—miracle, mysticism, the personality 
of God. On miracle some of the wisest and most 
trenchant things are said by the Earl of Batrour. 
So far from dismissing miracles as things that 
“never have happened and never can happen,’ he 
drily remarks that ‘ the intrusion of an unexpected 
and perhaps anomalous element into the company 
of more familiar factors in world development may 
excite suspicion, but it does not of necessity violate 
anything more important than our preconceived 
expectations.’ From the feeling of timelessness 
which accompanies the mystical experience Dr. 
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William Brown suggestively argues that ‘it is 
quite conceivable that we are passing beyond the 
limits of time, and proving, to ourselves at any rate, 
that time is appearance and not reality, and that 
immortality is not something we have to wait for 
at the end of this life, but something we can and do 
achieve in varying degrees while still living this 
life.’ (But can there be degrees of immortality ?) 
Of the personality of God, Principal OMAN has this 
to say: ‘ There is only one sound reason for saying 
that it (i.e. the sacred reality) is personal, and this is, 
that the more we have stood on our own feet and 
thought and felt and acted for ourselves, the more 
the whole universe has responded to us.’ 


The writers differ sometimes on fundamental 
points: one will tell us, for example, that we have 
no choice but to acquiesce provisionally in an un- 
resolved dualism, another that the dualism of 
Nature and supernature is intolerable to science, 
and that since the attempt to explain life material- 
istically and mind mechanically appears to have 
failed, nothing remains but to explain Nature 
spiritually. But despite such disagreements, the 
book may be described as a sustained plea for the 
recognition of a spiritual element in, or the spiritual 
quality of, the universe. Mind is not explained by 
electrical sub-atoms. If it be true that, so long as 
we speak merely as psychologists, we are tending 
to leave out the truly religious attitude altogether, 
it is, if possible, even more true, so long as we speak 
merely as physicists. 


It is no disparagement to the other contributors 
to the volume to say that the chapter written by 
Dean INGE will be read with peculiar interest. And 
this for several reasons : partly because he sums up 
and criticises with his customary independence 
several of the contributions of the other writers, 
partly because in his trenchant criticism of 
Naturalism he makes a characteristic contribution 
of his own, and partly because he has contrived to 
impress his personality upon this contribution with 
perhaps even more than usual vividness. Apart 
from his penetrating philosophic judgments, ex- 
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pressed with great lucidity and power, there is much 
caustic and some humorous criticism to regale the 
reader and lighten the grave argument. 


Illustrations of the caustic temper occur in his 
criticism of progress, to which he has given ex- 
pression in earlier work. There has been very little 
intrinsic progress, he assures us, for twenty 
thousand years—the belief in a natural law of 
progress was the great superstition of the last 
century. Characteristic, too, is the 
“Galileo was intimidated and persecuted : this was 
only to be expected ’—a sentence involving an 


sentence, 


attitude not unlike that of another sentence, where 
he says, ‘It is even possible to speculate (though 
I should not go so far myself) whether the religion 
of Christ might not be a greater power in the world, 
if its professional custodians were removed.’ 


Nor is a certain grim humour lacking. In answer 
to the anthropologists who maintain that religion is 
to be explained not in terms of the devotional life 
and the ethical influence in which it issues, but of 
the barbarous beliefs and customs in which it 
begins, he reminds us, drawing upon an analogy 
from embryology, that ‘it tells us nothing about 
Newton to know that he once had a tail.’ And he 
reminds us again that ‘ it is quite unnecessary to go 
to Australia or Central Africa to find the savage ; 
he is our next-door neighbour. The mentality of 
the Stone Age exists on our platforms and in our 
pulpits.’ 

But, besides the caustic and humorous com- 
ments that are scattered about the essay, there is 
much serious and solid thinking, which, in the 
main, takes the form of a criticism (i) of the effect 
of the Reformation upon scientific progress, (11) of 
the anti-intellectualist movement and, (il) more 
particularly, of Naturalism. 


The Reformation, he believes, not only checked 
but obscured the scientific progress which had 
begun in the century which preceded it. It was 
neither Catholicism nor Protestantism, but the state 
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of war between them, when propaganda became 
more important than truth, that destroyed the hopes 
of the humanists, and created the fatal rift between 
religion and science which we are now trying to 
close. 


Again, the anti-intellectualists, whose position, 
of course, is thoroughly intelligible as a reaction 
against an intellectualism which did less than 
justice to feeling, imagination and instinct, come in 
for some trenchant and well-deserved criticism. 
Their position seems to the Dean to lead to sceptical 
subjectivism. The objection to the position could 
not be more incisively put than in the words, 
‘A philosophy which has no place for the intelli- 
gence is a contradiction in terms.’ 


But perhaps the Dean appears at his best in his 
criticism of Naturalism, which he describes as ‘a 
poverty-stricken and ultimately self-contradictory 
philosophy.’ He rejects its attempt to describe 
everything in quantitative terms: life, mind, and 
spirit are irreducible to quantitative categories of 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. He goes on 
to develop the case for the spiritual interpretation 
of the world, which rests, he argues, on the belief 
that the tendency to attach values to all experience 
is an avenue leading to objective truth. Every 
religious view of the world demands that values 
have an objective existence, and ‘the ultimate 
values known to us are goodness, truth, and beauty.’ 
It is helpful to see this argument, which Dean INGE 
has used before, set in the large context of this book. 


We have no space to deal more extensively with 
this enriching book. Suffice it to remind ourselves 
of the seriousness of the problem which it so 
courageously and honestly faces. ‘ Those Church- 
men ’—if we may quote Dean INGE again—‘ who 
airily declare that there is no longer any conflict 
between Christianity and science are either very 
thoughtless or are wilfully shutting their eyes ; 
there is a very serious conflict.’ His own view is 
that the materialistic monism of the last century is 
giving place to a spiritualistic monism which is still 
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in a very tentative stage. But whatever the ulti- 
mate solution may be, we shall agree with the Earl 
of Batrour that ‘ we are spiritual beings and must 
take account of spiritual values.’ 


One of the most acute thinkers in the Church of 
England at present is Dr. W. R. MattHEews. He 
has just published a very useful book, The Gospel 
and the Modern Mind (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d. net), in 
which he analyses the religious situation in our day, 
describes the ‘modern mind’ in its attitude to 
science and religion, and restates the gospel in its 
permanent essentials in a fashion that will make it 
acceptable to modern men and women. Needless 
to say the book is fresh, pointed, broad-minded, and 
yet loyal to the facts of the New Testament and to 
Christian experience. 


In the chapter ‘ The Trinity in Human Experi- 
ence’ there is an extraordinarily interesting piece 
of Biblical exposition with a modern application. 
The passage expounded is from Ps 55: ‘ As for 
me, I will call upon God; and the Lord shall 
save me. Evening, morning, and at noon, I will 
pray and cry aloud, and he shall hear my voice.’ 
More correctly this should read, ‘ As for me, Iam 
calling upon Elohim ; and Jahweh is answering me,’ 
and so on. It may be assumed that the writer 
of the Psalm is deliberately using two different 
names for God. 


If tha’ be so, then he clearly meant to bring 
together two slightly different ideas. For the two 
names denote two different aspects or conceptions 
of the Divine Being. The name Elohim is probably 
connected with the oldest word for God in the 
Semitic group of languages, and has as its root- 
meaning simply power. It emphasizes in the Old 
Testament the power aspect of the Divine nature. 
Elohim is the Almighty, the Unapproachable, the 
Transcendent Being who dwells above all that is. 
Perhaps the best equivalent is the Eternal. 


The other name, Jahweh, has a different implica- 
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tion. It is the personal name for the God of Israel. 
It denotes God in His relation to His chosen people. 
He speaks to them through prophets and in 
He is the God of the Covenant, of 
History, the personal God who dwells among men. 


historical events. 


It is helpful to consider also the situation of the 
psalmist. He is in deep distress. His hopes and 
aspirations have failed, and the cause with which 
he identified himself has been crushed. Godless 
oppressors rule the Holy City and disillusionment 
and despair oppress him. ‘ Fearfulness and 
trembling are come upon me, and horror hath over- 
whelmed me. And I said, O that I had wings like 
a dove, for then would I fly away and be at rest.’ rs 
is out of this despair that the cry to Elohim rises. 
He lifts up his hand to the Eternal. Is there no 
purpose in the world? Is there no meaning in 
life? But it is from Jahweh that the answer comes. 
The Divine response and reassurance come from the 
Covenant-God, out of the midst of human life and 
history, through the personalities of other human 
beings. 

Fre- 
quently it is made a reproach to faith that men 
find God because they cannot get satisfaction out of 
life. The gibe is not well founded, but the asser- 
tion is true all the same. 


This is the typical religious situation. 


We turn to the unseen 
world when this world gets beyond our control. 
The passage from religion of the derivative kind to 
that of first-hand originality is always through dis- 
illusionment. ‘Before I was troubled I went 
The perception of the hollowness of the 
aims and ambitions which have formerly filled the 
life seems to be a necessary moment in the religious 
consciousness. There are countless illustrations of 
this. Buddha is one. Augustine is another. 
Man always calls to God ‘ out of the deep.’ What- 
ever be its explanation, the fact of evil is the 
starting-point of religion. 


wrong.’ 


Our psalmist called to Elohim. This, again, is 
true to experience. What men want is to reach the 
ultimate ground of existence. Nothing but reality 
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can finally satisfy the religious impulse. The thirst 
out of which it arises cannot be slaked except by 
that which is final. Hence the constant reflection 
on the nature of God. [If religion ceases to criticise 
the conception of God it dies. It must be con- 
stantly stripping off the veils of mythology that 
it may draw nearer to the ultimate Truth and 
Reality. 

Then comes the third ‘moment’ in religious 
experience, the response of the Divine to the cry of 
the human soul. It is Jahweh who sends it. It 
comes through human life and history, mediated 
through human personalities. All genuine religion 
is revealed religion ; that is to say, we can trace it 
The 
religious type of revelation is through inspired men. 
From the beginning the revelation of the Divine 


back to some alleged disclosure of the Divine. 


has been found in human life, human experience, 
human personality. Thus the Christian gospel is 
in line with a conviction which runs through the 
entire history of religion. 


Christianity is the culmination of the belief, 
begun perhaps in ignorant superstition, that God is 
revealed in human personality. It is a profound 
mistake to think that the Christian revelation is a 
body of infallible truths about God or a super- 
naturally guaranteed system of doctrine. The 
Christian faith is not that God disclosed interest- 
ing philosophical propositions about Himself, but 
that He revealed Himself in the person of Jesus 
Christ. 


We call unto Elohim. Why? Why is it that 
the human animal alone cannot be contented with 
his earthly home and seems infected with this 
strange ‘nostalgia of the Eternal’? The religious 
explanation has at least the merit of really explain- 
ing. It is that man seeks the Eternal because in 
fact he belongs there. There is a Divine spirit in 
man which will not allow him to rest in anything 
lower than the highest. And to this cry of the soul 
comes the assurance and revelation from the God 
who reveals Himself on the plane of our own life 
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always, in prophets and psalmists, in human 
experience, and finally in the Word made flesh. 


A series of ‘ Papers in Modern Churchmanship,’ 
written by various scholars of the Church of 
England, edited by the Rev. C. F. Russet, M.A., 
and published at threepence each, is being issued 
by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. The papers all 
deal with matters of first-rate importance, and they 
represent, each within the compass of fourteen 
pages, a succinct and admirable statement of the 
modern position with regard to the topics which 
they severally treat. 


It is a pity that such papers should be necessary. 
Most of the opinions here presented have been 
before the world for thirty years or so, some of them 
for very much longer, and they are, or ought to 
be, a commonplace among educated religious men, 
But unfortunately such papers are, and for long 
will continue to be, necessary ; partly because the 
religious world of England reads very little theology 
even when it is attractively written, and partly 
because a new generation is always arising, to whom 
opinions and conclusions that are familiar and even 
commonplace to scholars, are necessarily strange 
and unfamiliar. 

So we welcome these popularly written papers, 
the more eagerly as the editor has cast his net 
wide, and there is variety enough to suit every type 
of theological interest and religious taste. The 
subjects dealt with are not only Biblical, they cover 
the religious outlook on life and its problems. 
Canon GiazEBRooxk, for example, discusses the 
ever-pressing and ever-insoluble Problem of Suffering 
and Evil. 

It is a very frank discussion, and the Canon is too 
wise to suppose that he has found an entirely satis- 
factory solution. He knows how hard and dis- 
concerting are the facts that have perplexed the 
minds and broken the hearts and crushed the lives 
of men from time immemorial; but what he pro- 
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fesses to do he does well. He simply seeks to clear 
away some misunderstandings so that the problem 
may be seen in its true proportions, with its horror 
not indeed abolished but mitigated and diminished. 


And first he reminds us that pain, however we 
may resent it, is in fact the foundation of half the 
virtues which adorn mankind, and he appropriately 
quotes the words of Keats to a friend, that ‘the 
world is the valley of soul making.’ The sternness of 
Nature and the discipline of the society into which 
each man is born, offer a fine field for the growth of 
character. Men react upon these things in virtue 
of their freedom ; and the price of the freedom with 
which God has endowed us is that possible misuse of 
it which is responsible for so much of the evil and 
misery that are in the world. We cannot have it 


both ways: if we are free, we are free to go wrong. 


The familiar argument will commend itself to all 
—much more than the dogmatic statement into 
which the Canon suffers himself to glide, when he 
says: ‘Not forced, but led, every free will must in 
the end find its fulfilment in harmony with the will 
of God.’ He may cherish this hope, it is a worthy 
hope ; but he cannot know. The will which is free 
to resist, and does resist here, may conceivably 
resist otherwhere. 

The discussion of The Atonement, by Mr. Douglas 
Waite, M.A., M.D., will evoke much interest. It 
is a bold restatement of that great doctrine in 
thoroughly modern terms. He frankly admits 
that the explanation he offers of God’s forgiveness 
has nothing to do with the formal theories of the 
past. “They mainly deal with satisfaction to God ; 
this is concerned with revelation of God.’ Lacking 
nothing in candour, he maintains that expiation is 
a myth, in so far as it implies any alteration in the 
attitude of God towards men effected by the 
sufferings of Christ. 

What Jesus did was to reveal the attitude of God 
to sinful man, an attitude which always was and 
always will be the same. The God revealed by 
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Jesus is a suffering God, sensitive, as Love must 
necessarily be, to the misdeeds of men. There is 
no need, and no place, for expiation, as commonly 
understood, in the purpose of Jesus, for vengeance 
has no place in the nature of God. 


The treatment of Inspiration, by the Rev. T. H. 
BINDLEY, D.D., is on broad lines, the inspiration of 
the Bible being regarded as falling under the larger 
Infallibility is 
rightly dismissed as being no necessary consequence 


question of inspiration in general. 


of inspiration, as indeed being neither a primitive 
nor even a medieval belief: it was really the con- 
sequence of the Reformation attack on the sup- 
posed infallibility of the Church of Rome. Inspira- 
tion, according to Dr. BInDLEy, is ‘that quality 
which stirs the divinest thing in us, which touches 
those chords in our inmost self which thrill to the 
Divine Breath.’ 


This is pretty vague, but perhaps in such a region 
it is difficult to be definite, and it is well to remember 
that the Church at large has never defined the exact 
nature of the inspiration of the Bible. The fact has 
been accepted, but fortunately no theory of it or of 
its implications has been bound upon the con- 
sciences of believers ; and a useful enough descrip- 
tion of the inspiration of the prophets is given by 
Dr. BinpLEY when he says that ‘it is a special 
illumination that influences them along the lines of 
their own special interests "—those interests being 
the great themes of human life considered in the 
light of God. 

A thoughtful discussion of Religion and Science is 
contributed by the Rev. J. C. Harpwicx, M.A., 
B.Sc. He defines religion broadly as a man’s atti- 
tude to life, and admits that this is bound to be 
affected by his mental outlook as determined by the 
systematized knowledge to which we give the name 
of Science. But he wisely maintains that the 
conflict between these two need seldom be aggra- 
vated, for a man’s attitude to life changes much 
more slowly than his store of scientific knowledge. 
We may find, for example, that our own attitude 
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to life has been tolerably expressed by the writer of 
the Book of Job, though our conception of the order 
of the world is doubtless very different from his. 


Still, after making every necessary allowance, 
there is doubtless a conflict between much that the 
modern scientifically trained man believes and some 
things, at any rate, which the Bible teaches or seems 
to imply. At this point Mr. Harpwicx raises the 
interesting question whether the Christian religion 
is necessarily bound up with miraculous ‘ interven- 
tions’ interfering with the ordinary course of 
Nature, and he emphasizes the modern tendency 
to find the Divine rather in the even flow of Nature 
than in inexplicable or perplexing interpositions. 
And this leads him to the important statement that 
“scientific historians seem to be reaching the 
conclusion that the evidence for the virgin birth and 
the physical resurrection of Jesus is inadequate— 
that is to say, inadequate to carry conviction home 
to one who has no religious or philosophical pre- 
suppositions.’ 


Fortunately one of these questions, The Virgin 
Birth of Christ, is dealt with in another pamphlet by 
the Rev. T. F. Royps, B.D. After twenty years’ 
study of the question he offers a temperate state- 
ment, which no one who knows the facts will be 
inclined to dispute. ‘It is not true,’ he says, ‘ that 
the evidence for the Virgin Birth is all contained in 
the first two chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
There is a good deal of evidence outside these 
chapters, but it is nearly all on the other side.’ St. 
Mark, St. John, St. Paul, the Acts, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews make no allusion to it whatever; further, 
he quotes many passages which ‘cannot fairly be 
reconciled with belief in the Virgin Birth’ at all. 
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This being so, he is surely justified in asserting 
that ‘no one has any moral right to treat as certain 
what careful criticism has shown to be beset with 
doubt.’ But he is not so certain to carry the same 
conviction when he suggests that we should ‘say 
the Creed as the historical expression of the Church’s 
corporate faith, making such mental reservations 
as we all make when reading certain portions of 
Scripture —such reservation as we make, for ex- 
ample, when we recite the clauses affirming the 
Ascension and the Descent into Hell. Whether we 
welcome this suggestion or not, it is at least worthy 
of being considered by those who believe that the 
preservation and recitation of an ancient creed, and 
the continuity of the Church which comes to 
visible expression in such practices, are worth 
while. 

Canon KENNETT deals usefully with The Stories 
of Genesis, reminding his readers that, though many 
of them are not exactly adapted for devotional 
reading, they are of enormous importance for an 
intelligent appreciation of the religious development 
of Israel, and that, for us, their real importance les 
not so much in the facts they record as in the truths 
they enshrine. He concludes his argument with an 
interesting discussion of the famous verse, ‘He 
believed in the LORD; and he counted it to him 
for righteousness.’ 

All these papers are courageous and suggestive, 
and, in the treatment of their respective topics, 
they present the modern position in a nutshell. 
In them the non-theologically minded can dis- 
cover, with the minimum of trouble, the attitude 
of liberal theologians to the Bible, religion, and 
life. 
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Recent TSBoughe on (Be Doctrine of Sin. 


By PrincrpaL H. WHEELER Rosinson, M.A., REGENT’S PARK CoLLEGE, LONDON. 


THERE would be general agreement that no one had 
written on this subject in recent times with more 
acuteness and distinction than Dr. F. R. Tennant. 
His Hulsean Lectures of 1902 had dealt with The 
Origin and Propagation of Sin, whilst the larger 
book of 1903, The Sources of the Doctrines of the 
Fall and Original Sin, gave historical support and 
elucidation to his main contention—the separation 
of actual sin from ‘ original sin,’ and the explanation 
of the former by evolutionary science. The chief 
criticism of this position was that any ‘ explanation ’ 
of the universality of sin by reference to man’s 
animal origin seemed to make actual sin just as 
inevitable as did the doctrine of original sin—a 
result which is felt to contradict both Scripture and 
conscience, for sin is not sin if it is inevitable. In 
1912, Dr. Tennant met this criticism by his book, 
The Concept of Sin, an exceedingly able and closely 
reasoned essay in definition, which avoided some of 
the less guarded statements in the earlier work, and 
clearly asserted man’s full moral responsibility. 
Thus he writes (p. 78) that sin ‘can never be a 
necessity for man at any stage of his developement,’ 
whilst (p. 234) ‘ Characters are not made evil, in the 
strictly moral sense, by environment or by disposi- 
tion.’ The special value of this book is that it 
challenges all who work at this subject to clear 
thought and exact definition of what they really 
mean by ‘sin.’ Dr. Tennant’s own definition is 
‘moral imperfection for which an agent is, in God’s 
sight, accountable’ (p. 245). This, of course, rules 
out the term ‘original sin’ as a misnomer, and 
sharply distinguishes the historical fact of moral 
imperfection in the race from the individual volition 
which essentially constitutes sin. The standard of 
judgment is relative to man’s knowledge of God’s 
requirements ; the wrong act consists in the choice 
of a lower end when a higher is consciously present. 
The material or occasion for the sin is supplied by 
the natural impulses which in themselves are not 
sinful or morally evil. There is no sin in the fact of 
temptation, and there is no guilt where there is no 
moral accountability. 

Mr. S. A. McDowall’s Evolution and the Need of 
Atonement (1912, 1914) dealt with sin on similar 
lines of evolutionary science. It is maintained that 
“in all life there is something of freedom, even in 


response to environment’ (p. 50). Man’s inturning 
of consciousness upon itself introduces a larger 
degree of indetermination, as compared with that 
at lower levels, so that man can choose whether he 
will identify himself with what Bergson called the 
élan vital, or whether he will sin by ‘ enlisting his 
will on the side of the downward forces that rule 
matter ’ (p. 68). Sin is conscious opposition to the 
Divine purpose as revealed in the vital impulse 
(pp. 122, 132). Sin is thus not merely negative as 
being failure to moralize the natural, but positive, 
as the conscious misuse of experience (p. 82). The 
consequences of sin, whilst continuing to be con- 
sequences for the race, become punishments for the 
individual (p. 137). There is no race-sin, because 
there is no race-indetermination (p. 143). ‘ We 
cannot say that the sin is hereditary—that it will 
reappear in the next generation,’ and the work of 
Weismann forbids us to build anything on the 
inheritance of acquired characters, such as the 
tendency to misuse freedom (p. 146) . . . ‘sin, or 
rather the tendency to sin, becomes hereditary in 
the race, not by the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters, but by the creation of an environment which 
acts, on a community of self-conscious beings, 
towards the cessation of selection of those with the 
higher instincts’ (p. 150). Another way of putting 
this is to say that in human as distinct from animal 
society, individuals committing anti-social acts (and 
all sins are of this character) are not so rigorously 
eliminated, so that racial evil tends to increase. 
This recognition of the social tradition of moral 
evil is a conspicuous feature of the modern doctrine 
of sin. ‘ Social heredity, as taught by Ritschl, is a 
wiser assertion than brutal or Adamic heredity, not 
simply because it lies within a truly moral region, 
but because it points to a combination of corporate 
wrongdoing with individual guilt’ (R. Mackintosh, 
Christianity and Sin, 1913, p. 162). But this 
particular reference to “ corporate wrongdoing ’ may 
illustrate Dr. Tennant’s criticism of the use of terms, 
as does the companion statement on the previous 
page, ‘ inheritance, if it does not exclude real guilt, 
at least seriously lessens responsibility.’ The issue 
can hardly be left in that hesitating fashion, after 
Dr. Tennant’s incisive discussion. The modern 
doctrine of sin must face the issues as boldly as did 
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the Augustinian, and not shrink from the conse- 
quences of its own logic. The natural is not to be 
confused with the moral. Canon Lacey, in his 
brief but illuminating study of the Augustinian 
position (Nature, Miracle, and Sin, 1916), refers to 
the persistent delusion by which ‘we are led to 
discover evil in nature. . . . Because it would be an 
evil thing for me to lay waste fenced cities into ruin- 
ous heaps, therefore I infer that pestilence and 
earthquake are evil; because I know that it is 
wrong for me to be like horse or mule, whose mouths 
must be held with bit or bridle, therefore the 
qualities to the likeness of which I have sunk seem to 
me evil in themselves ’ (p. 142). This author argues 
that the Augustinian scheme is coherent in its asser- 
tion that the world is good, sin only excepted. 

In 1917 there appeared two important books of 
opposite tendencies which indirectly concern us, and 
may remind us that the doctrine of sin can never be 
adequately studied apart from the doctrines of grace 
and of God. These two books were Principal Oman’s 
Grace and Personality, and Professor Otto’s Das 
Heilige (Eng. tr. by Harvey in 1923, as The Idea of 
the Holy). The moral emphasis of the former 
leaves no room for anything but the moral relation 
of the individual, as actual sinner, to God. The 
consequences of sin remain after penitence, but 
their meaning is transformed. ‘To be justified, 
then, is not to have the consequences of sin con- 
doned or even obliterated, but so to be reconciled 
to God in spite of sin that we can face all evil with 
confident assurance of final victory over it, and 
by God’s succour transform all its consequences, 
whether the evi! be natural or moral, the outcome 
of our own sin, or from our necessary fellowship 
with others in His family’ (p. 221, 2nd ed.). On 
the other hand, Otto’s well-known and widely 
influential book urges that we cannot reduce either 
our idea of God or our reaction to that idea to a 
purely moral or rational content. The conception 
of the wrath of God—say in the ninetieth psalm— 
illustrates this overplus in the idea of the holy. 
There is a hidden depth in God—‘ the numinous ’— 
which cannot be rationalized or moralized by us. 
This provokes in man such confessions as those of 
Isaiah and Peter (‘ Woe is me! for 1am undone. . . 
Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord’): 
‘these outbursts of feeling are not simply, and 
probably at first not at all, moral depreciations, but 
belong to a quite special category of valuation and 
appraisement . . . the feeling of absolute profane- 
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ness’ (Eng. tr., p. 53). In God there is ‘the 
positive xuminous value or worth, and to it corre- 
sponds, on the side of the creature, a numinous 
disvalue or “ unworth”’ (2b. p. 53). It is this 
aspect or element that gives the peculiar religious 
quality tosin. ‘ Mere “ unlawfulness”’ only becomes 
“sin,” “ impiety,” ‘“ sacrilege,’ when the character 
of muminous unworthiness or disvalue goes on to be 
transferred to and centred in moral delinquency ’ 
(p. 54 f.). The guilt of a bad action is to be clearly 
distinguished from its moral pollution. This re- 
ligious element can be neither moralized nor con- 
ceptualized, a fact which condemns all quasi-mathe- 
matical theories of atonement. The whole chapter 
(vili.) on ‘Sin and Atonement’ should not be over- 
looked by the student of the doctrine of sin. It 
offers a sort of religious parallel to Dr. Tennant’s 
moral differentiation of sin and ‘ original sin.’ Dr. 
Tennant argues that sin is not sin unless and until 
it is moralized ; Dr, Otto, that sin is not sin unless 
and until it is xuminous. The fuller recognition of 
the numinous in the doctrine of God might have 
important consequences for the doctrines of sin and 
atonement. It would leave room for both the lower 
sub-ethical and the higher ‘ mystical’ element, as 
well as for the central content of morality, and would 
thus remind us of the mystery of personality, human 
and Divine, the invisible rays beyond the visible 
spectrum. Negatively, it would exclude both the 
rationalization of the Atonement and the attempted 
‘ explanation ’ of that abuse of freedom we call sin. 
Moreover, the weakening of the sense of God’s 
majesty, and of the reality of the ‘ wrath’ of God 
has proceeded side by side with the decay in the con- 
sciousness of sin ; a recovery along one line would 
assuredly encourage a recovery along the other. 
The Eleventh Volume of the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGION AND Eruics contained a representative 
and judicial article on ‘ Sin (Christian) ’ by Professor 
H. R. Mackintosh, comparable in quality with the 
excellent article by Kirn in the Realencyklopddte fuir 
protestantische Theologie, which was on an ampler 
scale (xix. 132-148). The criticism of Dr. Tennant’s 
position made by Dr. Mackintosh may be quoted : 
‘ penetrating and illuminative as Tennant’s work is, 
it may be doubted whether his “ logically perfect ” 
concept of sin will be approved by those who hold 
with St. Paul and Augustine, not to speak of numer- 
ous modern students of society, that men are ethic- 
ally as well as physically involved in the unity of the 
race, and that we desert experience if we ignore 
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either aspect of sin, the voluntary or the constitu- 
tional.’ In the same article the irrationality of sin 
is clearly stated: ‘to refer moral evil to the free 
activity of will is less an explanation in the proper 
sense (all true explanation being teleological) than 
an implicit admission that sin is radically unintellig- 
ible—the one thing in the universe rightly to be 
called “irrational,” as not merely an irreducible 
fact, but the negation of all rationality.’ 

The best recent attempt to rehabilitate the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of sin is that of Mr. E. J. 
Bicknell (The Christian Idea of Sin and Original 
Sin, 1922), though it must be admitted that the 
doctrine suffers a ‘sea change’ in the process. He 
fully recognizes that the present position of biology 
allows of no dogmatism on the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, but says, ‘ We are content 
to maintain that whatever be the issue of the 
debate, the inheritance of evil tendencies can be 
maintained independently of physical transmission ’ 
(p. 40). He argues that ‘ original sin may be in- 
herited through our social environment’ (id.), in 
the sense of ‘ the movement of the race away from 
God’s purpose’ (p. 42). That this movement is 
a fact would be admitted by most Christians ; the 
point is whether, especially in view of Dr. Tennant’s 
cogent criticism of the use of theological terms, this 
racial evil ought to be called by a name which 
denotes something very different from social 
heredity. Nor can it be held that the social 
environment replaces heredity as an explanation of 
the universality of sin, such as the doctrine of original 
sin did supply. The moral evil of my social environ- 
ment is no doubt the occasion of my temptation, 
but it cannot be made the cause of my sinful volition 
without being open to the same criticism as the 
doctrine of original sin itself—that it demoralizes 
sin. ‘ Original sin’ ought to denote at least sin 
that springs from origin rather than from social 
environment, and the term did denote this in the 
Augustinian theory, which is the classical form of 
the doctrine. It is perilous to use the term in a 
sense so different from that for which it was framed, 
and the peril is illustrated by a footnote on p. 118 
of Mr. Bicknell’s book, where he says, ‘ This is not 
the place to discuss how such freedom from original 
sin was possible in one who was truly man,’ with 
apparent reference to the Virgin Birth, rather than 
to the social setting of the Incarnation. A not less 
perilous tendency to confuse the natural with the 
moral is seen on p, 111, where the statement is 
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quoted with approval that ‘it is the malignity of 
the struggle that has produced the venom of so 
many reptiles.’ Surely such a statement projects: 
a moral meaning into the term ‘ malignity’ which 
is quite out of place in the evolutionary struggle for 
existence ; it would be as reasonable to say that it 
is ‘selfishness’ that makes an infant suck. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Bicknell elsewhere agrees with 
Dr. Tennant that ‘ this material, the instincts and 
impulses that we inherit, is non-moral’ (p. 100). 
We may, however, sympathize with Mr. Bicknell’s 
insistence on the moral disorder of human society 
as a problem to be faced on its own account, and with 
his protest against the easy-going optimism as to the 
progress of the race—a protest made not less by Dr. 
Tennant (The Concept of Sin, p. 278). But the way 
to deal with this further problem of racial evil is 
not to entangle it with that of individual sin, but to 
view it from without as a fact of history. However 
responsible I am for my individual contribution 
to the moral disorder of the world, and to whatever 
degree that disorder is the occasion of my tempta- 
tion, the world’s wrongdoing cannot be represented 
as an individual volition, as it could when Adam was 
conceived either as the historic head or the corporate 
representative of the race. 

In the same year (1922), there appeared a more 
ambitious book on The Doctrine of Sin, by Mr. R.S. 
Moxon, which usefully traces the history of the 
doctrine from the New Testament times onwards 
down to and including modern theories. The final 
chapter, professedly constructive, and entitled ‘ The 
Psychological View of Sin,’ is unsatisfactory. It 
seems not simply dangerous, but also untrue to say, 
‘We must think, then, of sin as something in- 
separably connected with personality’ (p. 246), or 
that ‘ The sense of sin takes the same place in the 
spiritual development of man as is taken by the 
vital impulse in the physical’ (p. 228). Much is 
said about-the sublimation of instincts, in terms of 
psycho-analysis, but little that contributes to the 
real problems of the doctrine. ‘ Original sin’ is 
defined (p. 246) as ‘ the universal tendency in man, 
inherited by him from his animal ancestry, to 
gratify the natural instincts and passions and to 
use them for selfish ends ’—a definition which raises 
more questions than it answers. 

A convenient and competent approach to the 
doctrine of sin from the standpoint of modern 
psychology and the comparative study of religion 
may be found in the chapter devoted to ‘Sin and 
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Repentance’ in Principal Selbie’s book, The 
Psychology of Religion (1924). The consciousness 
of sin has developed from that of a breach of custom 
and taboo into a genuine moral and spiritual atti- 
tude, and (in this broad sense) ‘ the history of religion 
justifies us in regarding it as universal’ (p. 228). 
On psychological grounds we may say that ‘ at the 
root of every sinful act or disposition lies an ultimate 
choice of the lower and an inhibition of the higher 
springs of action’ (p. 242). Psychologically, this 
volition is ‘ largely a question of attention ’ (p. 235), 
which we can at least previously control, affected by 
the content of the sub-consciousness, for which we 
are ultimately responsible (p. 236). It does not 
seem possible to explain volition without resort to 
a self or personality (p. 231), whilst conscience is 
itself, as moral consciousness, the expression of that 
personality as a whole (p. 234). In regard to 
original sin, our rejection or modification of the 
theory must not blind us to the existence of facts 
which it professed to explain; but original sin 
cannot mean original guilt, and we should speak of 
inheriting, not sins, but only a tendency to sin 
(p. 241). Attention is called to the fact that 
psychotherapy distinguishes moral disease from sin 
as that condition in which morbid complexes give 
rise to uncontrollable impulses (p. 229). Dr Selbie, of 
course, recognizes that there are definite limits to the 
contribution of psychology to the doctrine of sin, e.g. 
the question of freedom can never be adequately 
dealt with on psychological grounds alone’ (p. 232). 

Finally, we may open Dr. Garvie’s recent book, 
The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead (1925), in 
order to learn how the problem of sin presents itself 
to a modern theologian within his general construc- 
tive statement. Whilst he criticises Dr. Tennant’s 
use of a human (subjective) standard of judgment 
for the definition of sin, he agrees that ‘sin is a 
conscious, voluntary act, even although a man’s 
own conscience is not the final measure of it’ 
(p. 299). ‘ We may dismiss from consideration the 
possibility of the transmission of moral depravity or 
corruption by physical heredity ’ (p. 307), but there 
is a social inheritance of moral evil, which justifies 
us in speaking of mankind as a sinful race (p. 311) 
and in saying that each child enters the world under a 
handicap (p. 309). Actual sin is an intrusion into God’s 
world (p. 312), but though there is risk for the individ- 
ual there is none for the universe (p. 313) ; God’s final 
victory is certain, though it must be won by moral and 
spiritual means in order to be worthy of Him (p. 314). 
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As we review the course of thought on the doctrine 
of sin for the last dozen years, we may feel some dis- 
appointment that no contribution has been made 
of equal calibre with that of Dr. Tennant. The 
relatively small attention given to the doctrine, as 
compared with that given, say, to immortality, may 
be partly traced to the admitted decline in the 
general consciousness of sin, from which theologians 
themselves may not be exempt. There seems to 
be the same lack in German theology ; at least, I 
have found no constructive works (other than mono- 
graphs on special points) which call for notice here. 
Thus there is real need and opportunity for a book 
that would face the problem of ‘ racial sin ’ in all its 
implications, with the same firm grasp and keen 
insight that marked Dr. Tennant’s study of indi- 


‘vidual sin. The present review appears to warrant 


certain conclusions : 

1. The sciences of biology, psychology, and 
sociology have made, and may yet make, important 
contributions to the natural history of sin. They 
help us to disprove some theories of it which are 
erroneous or inadequate. But these sciences cannot 
of themselves give an adequate basis for the doc- 
trine. The raw material with which they deal is 
taken up into human personality, where the issues 
become philosophical and theological. We must 
not be misled, for example, by the important contri- 
butions of psycho-analysis to psychotherapy into 
thinking that these are vital contributions to a 
doctrine of sin. In particular, we must beware of 
offering an ‘ explanation’ of the ‘ universality’ of 
sin from the mere existence of this raw material in 
the individual or the race. This is clearly said by 
Dr. Tennant : ‘ The “‘ material of sin” by no means 
suffices in itself wholly to ‘‘ explain” or account for 
sin, and indeed is to be sharply distinguished from 
sin’ (p. 140) ; yet in another place (p. 259) he writes 
of these propensities, ‘their presence in every 
human being, making the inducement to sin common 
to all men, is the sufficient explanation of the fact 
that few, if any, of mankind, who possess a moral 
code embracing the many departments and complex 
relations of human life, go through this world 
without contracting some stain of sin.’ The 
apparent inconsistency may be no more than 
verbal, but most students of theology will feel that 
the practical universality of sin does raise questions 
of its own that call for a more complete answer—if 
only the-conclusion that the freedom of personality 
by its very nature excludes the deterministic cate- 
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gory of causation, and that a scientific explanation 
of sin is as impossible as a scientific declaration of 
the ultimate destiny of the individual. Here a 
remark from Mr. C. C. J. Webb’s God and Person- 
ality seems worth quoting: ‘The possibility of Sin 
is after all involved in freedom to choose the good ; 
and it would seem meaningless to find a new 
problem in the reality of what is already understood 
to be in a true sense possible’ (p. 190). 

2. On the other hand, the fact and nature of racial 
evil ought to be studied without prejudice from the 
historical theories known as ‘ original sin ’ and ‘ the 
Fall.” We cannot put new wine into these old 
wine-skins without the inevitable result. Our social 
solidarity for evil is a fact of experience—but so is 
our social solidarity for good. We can comprehend 
that one evil will operating freely in a human society 
propagates itself by example and multiplies in- 
centives to evil conduct beyond all human power to 
reckon. The sin of one will affect all; though there 
are many grades of sinning, which the mouth- 
filling word ‘ universality ’ tends to obscure. But, 
on the other hand, the believer in the Incarnation 
must maintain that the influence of a sinless will is 
also at work in the race, and that the victory will 
be with the good. Environment can save as well 
as destroy—So far as environment ought to be said 
to do either. Individual experience is endlessly 


repeating the story of Gn 3, and we may speak 


with a certain truth of an individual ‘ fall,’ though 
even this use of the term can easily be misleading. 


‘But the race, with Christ in it, is moving upwards— 


not automatically, and not catastrophically, but 
by the immanent operation of God through Christ. 
We should speak not of the fall of the race from 
some level previously possessed, but only of the 
failure of the race (through the actual sin of its 


_ Individual members) to attain to the level of God’s 


purpose. 

3. The theologian of to-day finds it impossible 
to draw the boundaries of doctrines as sharply as 
his predecessors, or to draw them over the old lines. 
In his endeavour to construct a dynamic rather 
than a dogmatic theology, he discovers the close 
inter-relation and ultimate unity of ‘ doctrines ’ that 
are often handled in isolation. His central concern 
is with the relation of human personality to the 
Divine, in all its aspects, and any doctrine of sin 
divorced from a doctrine of grace or of God is an 
abstraction. Now one of the most important 
aspects or attributes of personality is its power of 
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transformation. At each level we can see something 
becoming something else within the realm of per- 
sonality, something that gains new attributes 
without loss of the old by being taken up to the new 
level. Thus neural activity is transformed into 
sensation, and sensation into perception, and per- 
ception into conception, within the realm of psy- 
chology. So within the ethical realm, there is the 
lifting up of the whole closed circle of the volitional 
consciousness—will, motive, attention, interest— 
into an experience of freedom ; again there is some- 
thing more in the complex result than the sum or 
mechanical composition of the constituents. It is © 

the same, also, on the still higher level of religious 

experience, where we first encounter sin in the strict 

sense, though its material content has met us as 

‘crime’ or ‘ vice’ at other levels. The new fact 

of sin raises two problems, or sets of problems, which 

ought to be distinguished. There is the need for 

personal forgiveness, opening into the whole of 

the new relation of the individual to God, and in- 

cluding the taking up of the sinner’s sin into the 

Divine holiness, where it is transformed into suffer- 

ing—the eternal Cross of God. (The spiritual 

suffering of the saint through the sin of others is the 

human analogy to this.) The suffering is voluntary, 

but not arbitrary; holiness cannot include sin 

within itself save as transformed into suffering. 

The temporal consequences of moral evil remain, but 

whether they remain as penalties, or as discipline, or 

as opportunities, will depend on the attitude of 

human personality towards them ; they themselves — 
are transformed. All this concerns the individual in 

relation to God; the other set of problems arises 

from man’s racial history, that history which is not 

a fiction and foregone conclusion, but a reality. 

This must mean that racial evil is a new fact for God 

to face. Apart from the guilt of actual individual 

sin, there is the fact of the objective failure of the 

race, measured by the Divine standard, a failure that 

cannot be ignored by God. He must not only, for 

His honour’s sake, win a final victory within the 

race, but He must make that racial history as a 

whole into a new glory of God. This is the supreme 

transformation being wrought by personality— 

that where sin abounded, grace shall yet more 

abound. ‘In fact, a sinful world redeemed by the 

agony of Love’s complete self-sacrifice is a better 

world, by the only standards of excellence we 

have, than a world that had never sinned’ (W. 

Temple, Mens Creatrix, p. 286). 
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Riterature. 


ASSYRIOLOGY. 


THoucH the science of Assyriology, which 
flourishes in America and on the Continent, has 
been largely neglected in England, it must never 

be forgotten that England is its real birthplace. 
' This fact will certainly never be forgotten by any 
one who reads Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s book on 
The Rise and Progress of Assyriology (Hopkinson ; 
25s. net), which has been written for the express 
purpose of telling the general reader ‘ how Rawlin- 
son founded the science of Assyriology, how it was 
established solely by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and how the study of it passed from 
England into Germany and other European 
countries, and finally into America, where it has 
taken deep root.’ No one had a better right or 
greater competence to tell the story than Sir Wallis 
Budge. He knew all but one of the early English 
decipherers, and for over forty-one years he was in 
direct contact with the Continental and American 
students who came to study at the British Museum. 
Every page teems with evidence of first-hand 
knowledge of his subject, and, for completeness’ 
sake, he carries the story back to the fifteenth 
century, following through the next four centuries 
the tracks of travellers in Persia and Babylonia. 
But the real story begins with the account of 
Rawlinson’s work upon the trilingual inscription 
on the Rock at Bihistin ; and from that point to 
the end of the book the narrative is packed with 
human interest, more like romance than sober 
history. The completeness of it may be judged from 
the fact that it not only includes the work of Mr. 
C. J. Gadd, whose researches have recently obliged 
us to revise our notion of the date of the fall of 
Nineveh, but records the lamented death of Pro- 
fessor A. T. Clay, who died less than four months 
ago. The narrative is studded with interesting 
episodes, not only fascinating biographical detail 
of the various scholars—and these are many—whose 
work is passed in review, but incidents such as the 
intrepidity associated with the scaling of the great 
Rock, the destruction of thousands of tablets by 
natives, the more prosaic though no less regrettable 
destruction by mice of certain ‘ squeezes’ in the 
Museum, etc., and, most of all, the sheer genius 


of the decipherers—Rawlinson, George Smith, 
Sayce, and not a few others. 

Two passages will illustrate the patriotic spirit 
in which Dr. Budge has done his work. In one he 
says: ‘ Whatever knowledge of Assyriology Ameri- 
can professors possess, they owe it solely to the 
results obtained by British excavators, whose 
methods of digging were not, according to our 
critics, “‘ scientific.” ’ The other reads thus: ‘It 
is a curious fact, but the German Assyriologists 
with whom I came in contact in the British Museum 
showed, by their talk and behaviour, that they 
believed that the science of Assyriology was founded 
by the Germans, and that they had taught the rest 
of the world how to decipher and translate the 
cuneiform inscriptions ; whilst the exact opposite 
of this is the truth. Schrader founded himself 
on Rawlinson, and Delitzsch on Rawlinson and 
George Smith.’ Dr. Budge tells some tales which 
illustrate the ingratitude, arrogance, and effrontery 
of certain foreign scholars who came to examine 
the treasures at the British Museum. It is, however, 
in no narrowly patriotic spirit that he writes, but 
in the interests of sheer justice and truth, and to 
preserve the memories of men most of whom were 
too modest and too soberly devoted to their stern 
studies to blow their own horn. A simple map 
would have still further added to the value of an 
unusually instructive and interesting book. 


OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. 


There are several valuable introductions to the 
Old Testament, but there is none quite like that to 
which Professor C. J. Kent of Yale has given the 
name The Growth and Contents of the Old Testament 
(Scribners ; $2.75). Instead of dealing, like the 
ordinary introduction, with the individual books 
in the order in which they appear in the Hebrew 
Canon, this introduction groups together all;the 
literature of a particular type, and in the chapter 
which opens each section, its characteristics and 
sources are discussed in broad outline, so that the 
detail which follows can be seen in the light of these 
large characterizations. Thus the first section, 
which is entitled ‘The History of Israel’s Early 
Records,’ deals with the historical books from 
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Genesis to Ruth, omitting Leviticus with the purely 
legal parts of Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy : 
and the four chapters through which the argument 
is conducted discuss Israel’s heritage of oral 
tradition, the transmission and crystallization of 
Israel’s traditions into literature, the present 
literary form and contents of Israel’s early record, 
and finally the characteristics, dates, and history 
of the different prophetic and priestly narratives 
(i.e. J, E,and P). Similarly the next section, en- 
titled ‘ The History of Israel’s Historical and Bio- 
graphical Narratives,’ groups together and discusses 
not only all the historical writing from 1 Samuel to 
Esther, but also 1 and 2 Maccabees. Again, the 
prophets and apocalyptists have a section to them- 
selves, introduced by a chapter on the Evolution of 
the Prophet, and there are separate sections dealing 
with the Laws (including Ezk 40-48), the Songs, 
and the Wisdom Literature. 

The value of this method of grouping is that all 
the relevant literature that falls within any parti- 
cular category can be considered, and its char- 
acteristics observed, with the minimum of incon- 
venience, and the growth of the type which it 
illustrates can be readily traced, as, for example, 
the transition from the prophetic-historical outlook 
of Samuel—Kings to the ecclesiastical temper of the 
Chronicler. Professor Kent has also been careful 
to present the historical background against which 
Hebrew literature should be seen—the Babylonian 
background, for example, of Israel’s laws, the 
Sumerian and Babylonian background of Hebrew 
poetry, the Egyptian background of Proverbs. 
The effect of the book is twofold: it creates in 
the reader of it a profound conviction of the 
extraordinary complexity of the process by 
which the Old Testament, considered as litera- 
ture, came to be, but it creates the no less 
profound conviction of a great religious purpose 
dominating the whole Hebrew historical move- 
ment of which the Old Testament is the literary 
record. 

The successive sections (all but one) of this book 
were originally written as introductions to successive 
volumes of the series on which Professor Kent was 
engaged for many years, and known as ‘The 
Student’s Old Testament, Logically and Chrono- 
logically Arranged and Translated.’ These valuable 
introductions accordingly rest on a careful examina- 
tion of every syllable of the Old Testament, and 
it was a happy thought to furnish a critical intro- 
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duction to the Old Testament by putting these 
sectional introductions together. It is with pro- 
found regret that we learn in the Foreword, which 
is by another hand, of the death of this exact and 
indefatigable scholar, who did more than most 
men to popularize the scientific study of the Old 
Testament. 


THE AUTHORSHIP AND AUTHENTICITY 
OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


In The Fourth Evangelist: His Place in the 
Development of Modern Thought (Murray ; tos. 6d. 
net), Mr. Charles Frederic Nolloth, M.A., D.Litt., 
with much learning and skill, gives a scholarly 
defence of the conservative position on the Fourth 
Gospel. The most effective part of the book is 
that which deals with the evidence of the early 
centuries. The difference between the Greek of 
the Gospel and that of the Apocalypse is explained 
by the consideration that the Seer of the Apocalypse 
received the visions in a state of ecstasy, and that 
he shrank even from such an alteration of the 
God-given message as to allow dé to take after 
it the genitive of a word which in the message was 
in the nominative. It is in the Fourth Gospel that 
we get the fullest and truest portrait of the 
Redeemer. 

In place of Wernle’s dictum that in the Synoptics 
we have Jesus the Man, in John, Jesus the God, 
Dr. Nolloth would rather say: ‘In St. John, if 
anywhere in the New Testament, we see the Man 
of Sorrows. In the other Gospels shines out the 
glory of the Eternal Son.’ By his silence John 
confirms the Synoptic stories of the Temptation 
and the Agony, and by a passing allusion in 133, 
the Virgin Birth. To suppose that, because John, 
Jesus, and the Baptist all speak in the same way, 
therefore the discourses of the book are a free com- 
position of the Evangelist, is to adopt a ‘ crude and 
superficial theory which takes no account of the 
psychological aspect of the question.’ In this 
Gospel ‘truth of statement is never sacrificed to 
the interests of edification.’ 

Dr. Nolloth would have been more convincing 
if he had been more willing to recognize the real 
difficulties felt by readers of this Gospel, but it is 
well to be reminded that there are educated men 
who are not obscurantists and who yet refuse 
to accept the critical position on the Fourth 
Gospel. 
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HOW TO TEACH THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


It cannot be denied that, while criticism has given 
us an amazingly interesting Old Testament, it has 
also raised some very real problems for the preacher 
and more particularly for the Sunday School teacher. 
‘Those whom these problems have perplexed or 
distressed will find in the Rev. Frederick J. Rae’s 
book, How to Teach the Old Testament (Hodder & 
‘Stoughton ; 5s. net), a veritable font of help and 
inspiration. In sixty-three lessons it traverses the 
historical books of the Old Testament, and every 
issue that is met is candidly faced. The miraculous 
element, e.g., is not shelved or explained away, but 
treated by the frank, yet reverent methods of modern 
scholarship, and we are faithfully told of the two 
sources that underlie the story of the founding of 
the Hebrew monarchy and of David’s sparing of 
Saul. Incidentally the reader picks up a good deal 
of sound literary criticism, besides securing a real 
conspectus of Hebrew history. It is also to the 
good that the prophets are represented—Amos, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel—by brief but vivid 
accounts. 

Mr. Rae insists throughout with much earnestness 
that the child must not be left with erroneous notions 
of God: in dealing therefore, e.g., with the Flood 
Story or the death of Uzzah he is careful to point 
out that God must not be presented as vengeful or 
capricious, and that only gradually did the Hebrews 
learn to apprehend Him as He is. The progressive- 
ness of Revelation is indeed an idea which Mr. Rae 
keeps continually to the front and loses no oppor- 
tunity of illustrating. The result is that the child 
who is taught according to the methods suggested 
by this book will not in later life have to go through 
the painful process of unlearning much that he has 
learned, whether about God or about the nature of 
the Old Testament. Apt illustrations, quotations, 
and anecdotes from modern life and _ literature 
abound, so that the pupil is made to feel the con- 
tinuity of history and the presence in his own life 
of the God of the olden time. Though well ac- 
quainted with critical processes and results, Mr. Rae 
is too experienced a teacher to dwell on these things : 
he touches them lightly to fasten on the central 
thing, which is the moral and religious impression 
evoked by the story he is discussing. Very brief 
but skilfully selected notes to each lesson tell the 
teacher all he needs to know about obscurities or 
allusions in the text of the passage ; and, taken all 
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in all, with this unpretentious but thorough book 
to guide him, he will be able to meet without fear 
or trembling the most inquisitive and up-to-date 
class. And the preacher will find the book no less 
useful than the teacher. 


. JEREMIAH. 


Two excellent books, recently issued by the Student 
Christian Movement, are a substantial enrichment 
of the rapidly growing literature on Jeremiah. 
One book is much longer than the other, but each 
covers all the essential points, and there is often a 
surprising similarity of treatment and view, for 
example in their relegation of Jeremiah’s ‘ Con- 
fessions’’ to the reign of Josiah, and in their dis- 
cussion of the psychological problems raised by the 
prophet’s consciousness. This goes to show that, 
amid much that is obscure and uncertain, there is 
much that is becoming increasingly clear. 

The longer book, entitled Jeremiah and the New 
Covenant (6s. net), is from the accomplished pen 
of Professor W. F. Lofthouse, D.D., who has given 
us two of the best English books on Ezekiel—a 
commentary and ‘ The Prophet of Reconstruction’ 
—and who, in this new volume, shows himself to 
be just as much at home in the literary, historical, 
psychological, and religious problems raised by the 
book of Ezekiel’s older contemporary. Dr. Loft- 
house writes with great vividness both of Jeremiah’s 
inner life and of the historical situations within 
which his ministry was set, and with the help of 
the newer material he suggestively analyses the 
factors that determined those situations. He makes 
excellent use, for example, of Mr. Gadd’s discovery 
of the real date of the fall of Nineveh and, later, 
of the Elephantine papyri, in discussing the pro- 
phet’s attitude to the proposal to migrate to Egypt. 
In his pages, Jeremiah is a very living figure, ex- 
hibiting—besides, of course, very much else—a 
certain ‘psychic instability,’ and ‘moods which 
we can hardly help calling neurotic.’ Perhaps his 
most suggestive chapter is the last, in which he 
considers Jeremiah psychologically and seeks to 
penetrate the secret of that baffling and complex 
personality, throwing out the interesting sugges- 
tion that in him we are dealing with ‘ two layers 
of consciousness, of which the second and deeper 
one is identified by Jeremiah with Jahweh Himself.’ 
This whole chapter is a valuable corrective of 
popular ideas on inspiration, and the whole book, 
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with its occasional modern analogies, is as interest- 
ing as it is scholarly. 

Equally good, though briefer, is the other book, 
entitled The Cross of Jeremiah (2s. 6d. net), by 
Principal H. Wheeler Robinson. In four skilfully 
articulated chapters he deals successively with the 
Book, the History, the Man, and the Man’s God. 
Within small compass the writer has contrived to 
compress much interesting information and preg- 
nant thought. In the last chapter he presents a 
vivid and sympathetic account of Jeremiah’s mner 
life, and in every chapter are wise sayings, strik- 
ingly and often beautifully put ; as, for example, 
that Jeremiah’s ‘ doing was chiefly in being,’ ‘ his 
destiny was a passion, the bearing of a cross,’ or 
that ‘revelation is always the other side of dis- 
covery.’ The skilful division of his material 
enables the Principal to touch briefly, but with 
illumination, on every important point. Within 
the limits prescribed we could not imagine any 
better presentation of the book and the man than 
Dr. Robinson has given us here ; and it is good to 
learn that, as this study was preceded by one on 
‘The Cross of Job,’ it is to be followed by two— 
on ‘The Cross of the Servant of Jehovah,’ and 
‘ The Cross of the Psalmists.’ 


THE WAYS OF KNOWING. 


Deeply impressed with the ground plan of Sidg- 
wick’s ‘Methods of Ethics,’ Professor William 
Pepperell Montague of Columbia University has 
adopted a like procedure in The Ways of Knowing ; 
or, The Methods of Philosophy (Allen & Unwin; 
‘Library of Philosophy’ Series ; 16s. net). The 
book is a very able and suggestive one, which in 
the first place describes and evaluates the ways of 
attaining knowledge and verifying it, and then 
proceeds to the epistemological problem of inter- 
preting the relation of truth to the mind. In a 
closing dialogue an eirenicon is attempted between 
Realism and Idealism. Frankly, we are not im- 
pressed with the eirenicon, but we are greatly 
and very favourably impressed with the book. 

It lies somewhat outwith the scope of this maga- 
zine to explain and discuss the problems dealt 
with, in as far as they are philosophical. But 
there are several chapters to which the careful 
attention of the theologian and the preacher may 
very profitably be directed. We are all interested 
for one thing in the question of Authority. We have 
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all felt that there is a rightful place somewhere for 
authority ; we have all felt too, how dubious a 
position ‘resting on authority’ provides. Here 
in chap. i. we find a very full and satisfying dis- 
cussion of the problem. 

Mysticism, again, is a topic of perennial interest 
to the preacher. What exactly is it? and what 
is its value? All the guidance we need is here in 
chap. ii. It teaches us to distinguish between a 
negative mysticism which is bad, expressing itself 
in such forms as pessimism, asceticism, other- 
worldliness or occultism, and a positive mysticism 
which is good as being a supplement to Bags not 
a substitute for it. 

Once more, many of us have been strongly 
drawn towards Pragmatism. ‘I believe it because 
it works,’ we have declared in the pulpit. In the 
study we have not been altogether happy about it. 
If we read through chap. v. our minds will be a 
great deal clearer, and we shall bear in mind the 
warning not to use Pragmatism as a facile means. 
of evading the real point of a problem. 


A FLEMISH MYSTIC. 


Ruysbroeck the Admirable, by A. Wautier 
D’Aygalliers, was crowned by the French Academy 
only this year. And yet already here we have a 
translation by Mr. Fred Rothwell (Dent ; 12s. 6d. 
net) of an extremely full and interesting work. 

All readers cannot be expected to share to the full 
in the writer’s keen enthusiasm for his subject, one 
on which minds will always differ sharply. But 
no one can lay down this book without a greatly 
increased respect for the daring soul with which it 
deals. 

Our author has an eye that sees, the graphic style 
of his countrymen, and a mind that takes nothing 
for granted, that comes boldly to its own conclusions. 
To him, for example, the Middle Ages—to most 
of us so bare and dark—are ‘ pre-eminently the 
spiritual age’ ; and the real master of those times 
is, not Aristotle, but Plotinus. Very vivid is his 
sketch of the fourteenth century, of the strange 
currents of thought surging through it, of the 
fantastic, often poisonous, religious growths that 
sprang up in a night, and of the mental history of 
his hero, thrown upon such a background. 

But he is even better as a philosopher than as an 
historian. And the second portion of the book is 
the more valuable, with its detailed review of 
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Ruysbroeck’s doctrines and its fine accounts of 
Neo-Platonism and Scholasticism, and the origin- 
ality and influence of Ruysbroeck’s mind. 

What strikes one is the amazing parallels to the 
last that could be culled from other faiths. Our 
author likens Plotinus to a river in Carinthia which, 
twice disappearing underground, reappears far 
away with a new name, but still the same. So, says 
he, Plotinus may be forgotten long enough in 
Christendom, but his influence still lives, and, 
now here and now there, it keeps breaking out from 
time to time into the light again. But it is not in 
Christendom alone that he, or something very like 
him, keeps emerging. Has any one ever worked 
out in real detail the bewildering similarities between 
the times and mind of Ruysbroeck and the times 
and mind of Sufism ? 


AN ENGLISH WORK ON LUTHER. 


The most distressing blank in recent British 
theological writing has been the absence of any book 
which could give adequate knowledge of the new 
researches and discoveries on the subject of Luther’s 
development. A considerable number of his 
writings which had for long disappeared, have 
recently come to light, a very important one having 
been discovered of all places in the Vatican. 
German and French scholars have felt the need 
of rewriting most of the early history of Luther. 
Romanists and Protestants alike have been con- 
strained to do so. Yet scarcely any of that new 
and very important work, with the exception of 
Grisar’s, is known in English. 

The blank, however, begins to be filled, and a 
very fine beginning has been made in Luther and 
the Reformation, vol. i. Early Life and Religious 
Development to 1517, by Professor James Mackinnon, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.D., of Edinburgh University (Long- 
mans ; 16s. net). 

We are glad that it is not a translation of some 
continental work, though several deserve transla- 
tion. It is an independent study and a contribu- 
tion of real originality. Professor Mackinnon knows 
all the important work that has been done on the 
Continent, but he has himself gone to the sources 
and considered them, and what has been said about 
them, with his own well-equipped and _ historical 
mind. He can reproduce accurately and succinctly 
the views of other scholars, but he has a view of his 
own to present. This volume of three hundred 
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and seventeen rather closely but quite clearly 
printed pages brings the study down to the publica- 
tion of the famous ‘ Theses’ in 1517. 

Before the dramatic point is reached, a number of 
highly intricate and difficult problems fall to be 
discussed. Among them are such as these—What 
are the facts as to the home life and discipline 
under which the boy and youth grew up? Why 
did Luther become a monk? What was the 
essence of his long conflict of soul in the Monastery ? 
Who were his most influential teachers ? What 
precisely did he ‘ discover in his discovery of the 
gospel’? On all such points divergent views are 
possible and have been entertained. Professor 
Mackinnon states them all impartially and chooses 
hisown. We do not always agree with him on every 
detail. We think, for instance, that he exaggerates 
the effect of the famous thunderstorm as producing 
a sudden resolve to enter the Monastery. After all 
it was the effect on Luther that mattered, and that 
effect was due to what manner of being Luther 
already was, and what his attitude to ‘ the silent 
life’ already was. But differences on such detail 
of interpretation of the facts are not important. 
What is important is to have the facts, and we have 
them here as never before in English. 

We look forward to the sequel with interest, 
and accept this noble instalment with gratitude. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


A very hearty welcome will be accorded to 
Professor R. A. S. Macalister’s A Century of Excava- 
tion in Palestine (R.T.S.; tos. 6d. net). Although 
in some ways the work of excavation in the Holy 
Land has produced results less imposing than the 
work in Egypt and Babylonia, it has brought to 
light much that is of interest to students of Com- 
parative Religion, and especially to students of the 
Old Testament. No more trustworthy guide in 
this field of research could have been found than 
Dr. Macalister, whose name will be always associ- 
ated with the discoveries at Gezer and elsewhere. 
As he points out in his opening chapter, excavation 
proper has been carried on in Palestine only since 
1865, although Robinson and others had, prior to 
that date, done much for surface topography. The 
reader will find a full account of buried cities that 
have been brought to light and of the pottery, 
etc., that determine their date. The excavator 
has had endless difficulties to contend with, notably 
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the rapacity of local landowners and the obstacles 
formerly interposed by the Turkish government. 
Special interest attaches to recent excavations at 
Jerusalem, and the attempts that have been made 
to fix certain sites and to determine the course of 
the walls at various periods in Hebrew and Jewish 
history. Although only indirectly connected with 
Palestine, the Tell el-Amarna letters have much to 
tell us about the condition of things in Canaan 
about 1400 B.c., and the reader will welcome the 
full account of these, as well as of the discoveries 
that have been made regarding the Jewish colony 
at Elephantine. Disappointment is often ex- 
pressed that excavation has brought to light no 
monuments (like the Moabite Stone) with in- 
scriptions by some of the kings of Israel or Judah. 
Dr. Macalister has a theory to account for their 
absence, which certainly merits consideration. He 
thinks that such monuments were deliberately 
destroyed by Jewish Puritans like the Maccabees, 
because the inscriptions on them were not con- 
sistent with the absolute monotheism which ulti- 
mately gained a permanent hold in the religion of 
Israel. 

The volume, which is the work of an expert and 
a scholar, is at the same time of a thoroughly 
popular character, and is beautifully illustrated. 
It will supply the Bible student with all the 
information he requires on the very interesting 
subject with which it deals. 


THE EGYPTIAN HEAVEN AND HELL. 


The present revival of interest in things Egyptian 
fully justifies Sir E. A. Wallis Budge in issuing as 
one volume, entitled The Egyptian Heaven and 
Hell (Hopkinson ; 18s. net), the three volumes 
published twenty years ago, dealing respectively 
with ‘ The Book Am-Tuat,’ ‘The Book of Gates’ 
preceded by ‘ The Short Form of the Book of Am- 
Tuat,’ and ‘ The Egyptian Heaven and Hell,’ which 
gathers up into continuous form the ideas of the 
Other World scattered throughout those two books, 
compares and contrasts them. Dr. Budge’s aim 
has been to give the reader the complete hiero- 
glyphic texts of the ‘ Book of Am-Tuat? (which 
was prepared for the worshippers of Amen-Ra) and 
of “ The Book of Gates’ (to which the followers of 
Osiris pinned their faith), with reproductions of all 
their illustrations in black and white and with 
English translations and descriptions. The result 
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is a massive volume of quite extraordinary interest, 
crowded with beautifully reproduced hieroglyphics 
and pictures, close to which, for the convenience 
of the reader, are placed the translations and 
explanations, and offered for the incredibly small 
sum of 18s. 

The value of the first two parts, which are of 
special, though not exclusive, interest to the 
Egyptologist, is enormously enhanced by the 
running discussions of the third part, which reveal 
the profound changes effected in religious and theo- 
logical thought through the vast spaces of ancient 
Egyptian history, and which give us extraordinary 
glimpses into the Egyptian idea of Tuat (the Other 
World rather than the Under World, for it was not 
conceived as under the ground), and into the whole 
apparatus of boiling lakes, hideous monsters, etc., 
with which the literature of the Middle Ages has 
made us familiar, and which is probably the distant 
progenitor of that species of literature. The 
Egyptian books here translated are saturated with 
magic. The sacred writings and the coloured 
drawings furnished a guide to the dead through 
the regions they would have to traverse on their 
way to the kingdom of Osiris: ‘ the deceased who 
not only possessed the secret name of a god or 
demon, but also a picture of him whereby he could 
easily recognise him when he met him, was doubly 
armed against danger.’ Besides being a vivid re- 
production of Egyptian thought in relation to the 
Other World, the book is a beautiful work of art. 


THE SPIRIT OF JESUS IN ST. PAUL. 


This is the title of a book by the Rev. W. W. 
Bryden, M.A., of Woodville, Ontario, Canada 
(James Clarke; 6s. net). It is apparently his 
first book, and we hope it will not be his last, for 
he has something vital to say. In an Introductory 
Note, Professor Manson points out that it is one 
of the merits of Mr. Bryden’s book that it recog- 
nizes so clearly the essential solidarity of the 
Apostle Paul with the primitive Christianity out 
of which he sprang. In the New Testament there 
is considerable diversity of belief and opinion, due 
doubtless to intellectual and temperamental differ- 
ences. Jesus is, indeed, the true centre of the 
regard and faith of the early Church, but theology 
is still in a plastic condition, and Christology does 
not reveal that definiteness and sufficiency it after- 
wards attained. No less impressive, however, and 
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more astonishing than their differences are the 
profound agreement between those early exponents 
of the faith, and the firmness of the bond which held 
them together. This book, which is based on a 
study of the Corinthian letters, is an attempt to 
show that that bond was constituted by a fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, which afforded a most sure ground 
of congenial understanding and conviction amid all 
other differences. 

Though Paul grounds the conviction of his own 
Christian experience and the initial test of his 
apostleship in the supernatural event on the road 
to Damascus, he is nevertheless compelled in his 
controversial letters, such as Corinthians and 
Galatians, to make his final appeal to something 
more central, to the common inner experience of 
the Christians in their saving knowledge of Christ. 
Mr. Bryden’s book, apart from its interest as a 
contribution to our knowledge of the inner life of 
Paul, is therefore of profound practical value, 
being, as Professor Manson says, in close and 
helpful relation both to religious experience and 
to practical life. It is the work of a devout and 
thoughtful mind, keenly interested in Christian 
origins, but equally interested in the efficiency of 
the Church to-day, and ready to learn, by patient 
analysis of the apostle’s experience, the secret of 
that and of all Christian efficiency. 


A JOURNALIST OF WIDE RENOWN. 


More than thirteen years have passed since that 
April day in 1912 when the tragic news was pub- 
lished that the magnificent transatlantic steamer 
Titanic on her maiden voyage to New York had 
struck an iceberg and gone down with the loss of 
many lives. Among them was William T. Stead, 
founder, proprietor, and editor of ‘ The Review of 
Reviews,’ who was described, by one who knew his 
character and career, as ‘a Greatheart, a man in a 
million.’ It is only now that we have The Life of 
W. T. Stead, by Mr. Frederic Whyte, one of his 
assistants (Cape; 2 vols., 36s. net). It will be 
remembered that the volume of ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
published by his daughter in 1913, foreshadowed 
this fuller Life. 

Young Stead was a son of the manse, and a 
native of Northumberland. He described his 
father, a minister of the Congregational Church, 
as the most interesting man he ever met. He was 
not only his son’s teacher and playmate, but his 
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encyclopedia of universal knowledge. At the age 
of fourteen, W. T. Stead entered the counting-house 
of a merchant in Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘The youth 
was father of the man.’ ‘He worked himself 
nearly to death’ in helping the lads of the village 
in which his father was a minister. This was the 
spirit that animated him heart and soul in after 
life. The merchant’s apprentice was a lad full of 
ideas, and eager to express them in writing. He 
became a newspaper editor at the age of twenty- 
five before he had been inside a newspaper office. 
This was at Darlington, where he at once showed 
the originality and ability that were characteristic 
of his future career. 

Mr. John Morley had come to know something 
of his capacity, and on his appointment as editor 
of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette’ he invited Stead to 
become his assistant. Mr. Morley soon under- 
stood that he had a mettlesome steed to deal with, 
and his assistant as quickly understood the 
qualities of his chief. ‘No dithyrambs, if you 
please,’ was Mr. Morley’s injunction. ‘ The 
younger man was to work in leading-strings for 
three years before he became editor-in-chief.’ His 
own verdict on the association with Morley was 
this: ‘ We disagreed, as I often said, on everything, 
from the existence of a God to the make-up of a 
newspaper. ... Yet... I am by no means sure 
that he, the Atheist, is not much more deeply 
religious than I, the Christian.’ Those who read 
this record of the most extraordinary career in 
journalism will be forced to acknowledge that 
despite its amazing eccentricities it is that of a 
man who lived and laboured as ever in the great 
Taskmaster’s eye, whose ambition it was to leave 
the world better than he found it, and who un- 
doubtedly succeeded. It is permissible to describe 
him, in the terms of a hostile writer, as a compound 
of Don Quixote and Phineas T. Barnum, the 
American showman. What other journalist or 
man of any calling would have been fired by 
Josephine Butler’s information of the shameless 
and brutal traffic in children for immoral purposes 
to do and suffer as Stead did in order to rouse the 
whole country and to compel Parliament in hot 
haste to pass the Criminal Law Amendment Act ? 
That was forty years ago, and public opinion, 
reinforced by the enfranchisement of women, 
has advanced a further stage beyond Stead’s 
demand. Even forty years ago Stead in the cause 
of women was demanding acts of justice only 
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conceded years after he had passed on his last 
voyage. 

The biographer of a man who made many 
enemies, even of his most intimate and most in- 
fluential friends, like Cecil Rhodes for example, 
has had no easy task. He had to deal with a mass 
of material well-nigh overwhelming. Mr. Whyte 
has, nevertheless, written the narrative of the over- 
crowded life of this most versatile and many-sided 
man with fine discrimination. The outcome on 
the whole is an intensely human document. More- 
over, the two volumes, by their many sidelights on 
the public life and chief events of the period, enable 
us to understand better the history of an eventful 
half-century. 


Three volumes of children’s addresses have come 
from Mr. H. R. Allenson. Two are published at 
2s. 6d. and one at 3s. 6d.—very good value for 
these days. The 3s. 6d. volume is Stories from an 
Old Garden, by the Rev. W. J. May. One of the 
stories, ‘ The Little Pine Tree,’ appeared in ‘ Virgini- 
bus Puerisque’ a few months ago, and readers of 
this magazine will know and appreciate Mr. May’s 
pictorial gift. These addresses are distinctly away 
from the usual talks to children and make a 
pleasant variety. 

The Sparrows and the Owl, by the Rev. Joseph 
Bonsall, is a book of twenty-three stories for boys 
and girls. They are bright and instructive Nature 
talks on birds, flowers, and animals. 

Somewhat different is A Boy’s Ambition, by 
Miss Ada N. Pickering. She retells familiar Bible 
stories. This is what the ‘jacket’ of the book 
says: ‘ Not only does she tell the things that most 
likely happened, but she enables the readers to 
see them too, as if they had been present. The 
best testimony of their value is that when 
they were told the children listened.’ Try the 
children with these stories, and let them give their 
verdict. 


One might go far before lighting upon anything 
better as a brief, succinct, easily followed intro- 
duction to Muhammadanism than The Sources of 
Islam, by the Rev. John C. Blair, B.A., R.ULI. 
(Christian Literature Society for India; 4s. net). 
The primary idea of the book—that Muhammad’s 
doctrines and practices can all be traced back to 
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earlier sources, and that he himself was, so one 
gathers, a somewhat unoriginal soul—has been not 
a little over-pressed. For good or for evil, the 
bigness of the prophet is one of the most certain 
facts of history. Wherever he found them, from 
whatever sources they were blown to his mind, he 
it was who made these things vital for myriads of 
souls. But the account of Muhammadanism here 
given is remarkably clear. Moreover, it is very 
interesting. And the mass of footnotes heaps up 
evidence from page to page. If any one is worried 
that he does not know what the religion of so many 
millions of our fellow-subjects is, he will here find 
a road made short and easy for him into some real 
understanding of the faith and the practice of 
Islam. 


An African Church in Building, by the Right 
Rev. J. J. Willis, D.D. (C.M.S. ; 2s. 6d. net), gives 
some account of the constitution and work of the 
Church in Uganda. The form into which the 
writer has thrown his little book is ingenious, but 
not particularly helpful. 
the procedure in connexion with the erection of a 
stone and lime church, and accordingly his chapters 
deal with foundations, pillars, walls, buttresses, 
etc. This cramps, rather than aids, the narrative. 
Still there is much in it both interesting and helpful, 
as there could hardly fail to be, with Uganda for 
the theme of the story. It is a great thing to be 
able to claim that ‘life for the people of Uganda 
has been increasingly enriched by the coming of 
Christian missions. For, when every credit has 
been given to every other influence which has 
operated in Uganda during the last century, 
the contribution of Christian missions remains 
unique.’ weed 

The Rev. D. B. Knox, Whitehead Church, Belfast, 
has published, through Messrs. James Clarke & Co., 
a volume of sermons. He gives it the title of The 
Haunted Heart, which is also the title of one of the 
sermons (5s. net). The sermons were preached at 
the evening service. They are, therefore, less con- 
ventional than usual, he says, and they are in- 
tended to appeal specially to youth, which craves 
‘ vitality, reality, and brevity.’ 

The tenth verse of the fourth chapter of First 
Chronicles furnishes him with a text for a sermon, 
which he calls ‘The Honourable Prayer.’ It is 
the honourable prayer of the honourable Jabez. 


He has followed closely 
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What are the petitions in it? The first is—‘ Oh! 
that Thou wouldst bless me indeed!’ Jabez knew, 
as we all ought to know, that we cannot cultivate 
character and we cannot face life’s menaces and 
duties and trials, if God does not bless us. 

And the second petition is—‘Enlarge my 
border.’ We should seek the ‘ widening of our 
horizons, the outward stretch of endeavour and of 
influence ; being very careful to get equipped by 
God for our tasks, and still more careful to ensure 
that our motive, in seeking enlargement of life, is 
pure and free from all self-seeking.’ And the third 
petition is—‘ That Thine Hand may be with me.’ 
What he prays for here is the consciousness ‘ of 
God as a daily Presence, the very atmosphere in 
which the soul lives.’ 

Now what is the fourth petition in the prayer ? 
Jabez prays that God would keep him from evil. 
It is a prayer that the Son of God considered ‘ so 
vital that He inserted it in the greatest of all 
prayers.’ In the last phrase of this petition there 
is the motive that prompts the request to be kept 
from evil. It is—‘that it may not grieve me.’ 
Jabez abhorred sin, and his hatred of it led him to 
pray that God would keep him from it, and Jabez 
had his prayer answered, for this type of prayer does 
not fail of an answer. 


A really helpful little volume on The Book of 
Jonah has been written by the Rev. D. Tecwyn 
Evans, B.A. (James Clarke ; 1s. net). Briefly, but 
pointedly, he deals with all the important points 
raised by the book—its literary form, its authorship 
and date, its allegorical quality, our Lord’s refer- 
ences to it, etc. Each of the short chapters em- 
bodies in simple form the results of the elaborate 
and learned discussion to which the book has been 
subjected, and the plain man, innocent of theo- 
logical controversy, will find reasons so cogent as to 
be practically irresistible for the view of the book 
which commends itself to modern scholars. Very 
successful is the treatment of our Lord’s refer- 
ences to the book, which are shown to be in no 
wise inconsistent with the modern view. This in- 
expensive book will help to diffuse sanity, sweetness, 
and light wherever it comes. 


‘Have plenty of illustrations in your sermons,’ 
said the late Bishop Boyd Carpenter. ‘ IIllustra- 
tions are what windows are in a building, they let 
in the light.’ We imagine quite a number of 
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preachers will find illumination for their themes 
from Mr. J. Burns’ Illustrations for Preachers and 
Teachers (James Clarke ; 6s. net). Mr. Burns has 
flung his net wide, and has wisely included in his 
pages illustrations from modern fiction, a source to 
which preachers like Dr. Hutton and Mr. Gossip 
openly acknowledge their indebtedness. The 
majority of the illustrations are so fresh that we 
marvel why Mr. Burns, having done so well, did not 
do better and reject those well-worn ones which 
unfortunately are also included. 


“ The Council of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, in March 1923, appointed a 
Commission to consider the subject of Christianity 
and War, and instructed the Commission to report 
if possible to the Autumn Assembly. The in- 
struction was significant as indicating how little 
the Council realized the magnitude of the task set 
to their Commission. It was two years before the 
Commission reported, and the report is now pub- 
lished under the title of The Christian and War 
(Congregational Union ; 1s. 6d. net). No agree- 
ment could be reached between those who held 
war to be sometimes justifiable and those who held 
it in all circumstances unchristian. The Com- 
mission held that no good could be served by 
concealing this fundamental difference, and accord- 
ingly their report consists of various ex parte state- 
ments which do not carry the reader very far. The 
best chapter in the book is the closing summary, 
which gives a fair and judicious statement of the 
points raised in the discussion. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are doing good 
service by their ‘ People’s Library,’ in which they 
are trying to bring the results of contemporary 
scholarship within the reach of ‘the man in the 
street.’ Their plan is apparently to choose the 
best man for each job, give him a certain number 
of words to work on, and tell him to go ahead. And 
so we have Professor J. Arthur Thomson, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, Mr. John Drinkwater, and others on 
their special subjects. The latest of these popu- 
larizing efforts is Mr. A. E. Baker’s attempt to 
give an account of philosophic thought from Thales 
to Bergson—How to understand Philosophy (2s. 6d. 
net). He must have chafed at the restrictions of 
space, and at some points these make his task hope- 
less. The account of Hume, for example, is in- 
adequate. It is difficult for an uninstructed reader, 
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new to philosophy, to grasp the contribution of 
some of the thinkers named. But on the whole 
Mr. Baker has done his work well. He is as un- 
technical as possible, and he often gives real help by 
relating the system he is dealing with to movements 
of a later date. If this book sends its readers to 
the masters themselves it will have achieved its 
object, and it is so interesting that this is just what 
is likely to happen. 


The Mother of Jesus, by Professor A. T. Robertson, 
D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton; 3s. 6d. net), is a 
reverent and sympathetic study of the Virgin Mary 
in her trials and her glory. The writer, having felt 
for many years that the Mother of Jesus has not 
had fair treatment from either Protestants or 
Catholics, has made an effort in this little book ‘ to 
look through Mary’s eyes and with a bit of Mary’s 
heart at the great and glorious part that she was 
called upon to play in the world’s crowning event.’ 
The sketch, though brief, is, as one would expect, 
careful and scholarly, while many a delicate touch 
sets the Mother of Jesus before us in a way fitted 
to win for her the regard and affection of Christian 
hearts. 


The Right Rev. J. P. Maud, D.D., the Bishop of 
Kensington, delivered a series of addresses in the 
Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields (Longmans ; 
paper covers 2s. 6d., cloth 3s. 6d. net). These 
useful addresses, in their printed form, aim at a 
wider audience. Their general title is Applied 
Religion, and they deal, in a way which combines 
manliness with tenderness, with various aspects of 
applied religion—for example, the power to forsake 
sin, to transform life, to cast out fear, to enlighten 
the mind, to transform business, etc. In all these 
chapters there is much wise practical counsel, 
notably in the chapters, ‘ The Power to heal Sick- 
ness ’—sickness and disease being treated by Jesus 
as ‘a usurper and an enemy ’—‘ The Power for 
Married Life,’ and ‘The Power to make Peace.’ 
In this last connexion the Bishop reminds his 
readers that the ‘ security ’ for which we so patheti- 
cally long is a security which no external arrange- 
ments can guarantee. Sympathetic readers will 
find their inner life stimulated by this book, and 
liberated from the pressure of forces which to-day 
are making life so difficult for us all. 


The Faculty of Communion, by the Hon. Mrs, 
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Alfred Lyttelton, D.B.E. (Longmans ; 4s. 6d net), 
is intended to commend spiritualism to Christian 
minds. The contention of the writer is that “human 
beings intrinsically possess a faculty for com- 
munion with the Unseen, and that once the laws 
governing a relation with the dead are understood, 
the influences of which we are now in the main 
unconscious may be consciously grasped.’ The 
subject is treated in an earnest and reverent spirit, 
but the style is discursive and the argument is 
neither weighty nor likely to carry conviction. 


In five thoughtful chapters, Mr. James McKechnie 
deals with the perennially interesting problem of 
Job (McKelvie, Greenock). He has offered us a 
genuinely fresh study, resting upon a thorough 
knowledge of the book, and in particular, upon a 
subtle analysis of the character of the hero himself. 
He suggests a fruitful comparison between Job, 
Hamlet, Faust, and, very especially, Bunyan in 
‘Grace Abounding,’ who is like Job in his mental 
torture, but unlike him in his frank admission of 
the justice of God. We do not quite agree with 
Mr. McKechnie when he describes the speeches of 
the friends as dull, or Job himself as an ‘ unenter- 
prising ’ though heroic soul, and still less with the 
characterization of him as a ‘religious egoist.’ 
This hardly does justice to the pathos and the 
tragedy of his story; but Mr. McKechnie has 
certainly opened up new glimpses of interpretation 
and shown us how, in the end, the darkness in 
which Job was enwrapped became friendly. 


Psychical Research, Science, and Religion, by Mr. 
Stanley De Brath (Methuen; 7s. 6d. net), is a 
work which aims at describing in non-technical 
language typical instances of such supernormal 
phenomena as can reasonably be considered proved, 
indicating others which should be kept in suspense 
of judgment, and connecting the facts with normal 
science and vital religion. The instances and ob- 
servations given are treated with moderation and 
restraint, and they form a record which every 
reader must feel to be impressive, whatever their 
ultimate explanation may prove to be. The writer 
indicates that they were the means of converting 
him from Agnosticism to belief in the Resurrection 
of Jesus and the Christian faith. He therefore, 
naturally, attaches the utmost importance to them, 
and regards them not only as convincing proof of 
the reality of the spirit world, but as an adequate 
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foundation for Christian morulity. It is evident, 
however, that this involves a complete shifting of 
the centre of gravity of the Christian faith, and will 
appear to many like an invitation to step off the 
Rock of Ages into a morass. The whole atmosphere 
of the occult, the darkened room, the abnormal 
personality of the medium, the deceptions and 
frequent trivialities are all so alien to the sunlight 
of the gospel and the moral elevation of apostles 
and prophets that it is little wonder if the Church 
is still disposed to say, non tali auxilio. 


It is a rare occurrence in the history of the 
famous English public schools for a pupil who 
enters one of them at the age of twelve years to 
find himself at the age of fifty its headmaster. 
It is common in comparison for the apprentice 
in a great commercial business to advance by 
rapid strides to the dominant position of managing 
director. The Rev. the Hon. Edward Lyttelton, 
D.D., in his entertaining, critical, and suggestive 
book entitled Memories and Hopes (Murray ; 
16s, net), tells his readers how he achieved the 
former distinction. He entered Eton with no other 
advantage than the company of three of his brothers, 
and thence by way of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Keble College, Oxford, he became an assistant 
master at Wellington College, returned to Eton 
as a junior master, was elected headmaster of 
Haileybury, and after fifteen years found himself 
headmaster of the historic school he had first 
entered as a boy. This influential position he 
occupied for nearly a dozen years, and might have 
been occupying now but for a passage in a sermon 
he preached in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, during 
the early months of the Great War, which became 
a rock of offence. The Eton of his boyhood is 
depicted as graphically as, though more critically 
than, the Rugby of Dr. Arnold and ‘ Tom Brown.’ 
The contrast of the Eton of which he became head- 
master is presented with the same vivid style of 
mingled praise and criticism. He quotes Mr. 
Gladstone’s description of it as ‘the queen of all 
the schools of all the world,’ not because he agrees 
with it. To the familiar vaunt that Waterloo was 
won on the playing-fields of Eton he tells us that 
in his time— 1868-1874— ‘there was such a 
beggarly provision made for games that some 500 
boys every half-holiday afternoon were forced to 
“loaf.”’ Canon Lyttelton’s criticism of the 
English public schools is the fruit of a long and 
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varied experience and of shrewd observation. 
Moreover, it is often illumined by striking obiter 
dicta. His pen portraits of the more notable of 
his contemporaries, headed by his uncle, Mr. Glad- 
stone, are always candid and yet kindly. 


The Rev. J. Sinclair Stevenson’s book, ‘ The 
Friend of Little Children,’ is known and loved in 
many homes. He has now followed it up by a 
large and handsome volume (a companion in size 
to the former one) on the rest of the New Testa- 
ment story—The Knights of a Great Prince: The 
Story of What the Apostles of the Lord Did and 
Wrote (R.T.S.; tos. 6d. net). It is a beautiful 
book, lavishly and handsomely illustrated. It not 
only tells the story of the Book of Acts, but includes 
a popular account of the Epistles as well. And 
as the style and method are just those that have 
commended the story of the life of Jesus to children, 
readers will know what to expect in this further 
instalment. We wish it the same success. 

The same story is told by another hand in a 
further volume—In the Days of the Apostles, by 
Miss Mary Mooyaart (R.T.S.; 6s. net). There is 
less bulk here, but admirable skill and vivid pre- 
sentment. Coloured illustrations from paintings 
by Arthur Twidle enrich the narrative, and these 
are specially beautiful. The picture of St. Paul 
dictating the Letter to the Ephesians is a touching 
and vivid illumination of the story. Miss Mooyaart’s 
book will make a delightful and precious gift for 
young readers. 


Lives of Christ are innumerable, but there will 
always be room for one more, if that one is like 
A Life of Christ for Young People, by the Rev. 
Harold B. Hunting, M.A., B.D., published at 
3s. 6d. by Messrs. Skeffington & Son. The English 
is simple and limpid enough for the least educated 
“young people’ to read with ease and pleasure, 
and surely learning has never been less obtrusively 
presented than in these attractive pages. Wisely, 
no attempt is made to give a chronological turn 
to the story. The controlling idea of the book, 
‘the central core of Jesus’ religious teaching,’ as 
Mr. Hunting puts it, is that one enters into fellow- 
ship with God through human love: Jesus, for 
example, may have caught His first glimpse of the 
Divine Fatherhood through His experience of the 
gracious human fatherhood of Joseph. And so all 
through the book the human relationships of Jesus 
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are delicately touched on and made to yield their 
own contribution to our knowledge of His mind 
and method. The gospel material is deftly woven 
into the successive chapters but presented in the 
language of to-day—always in ways that should 
appeal to young people, as when we are reminded 
that Jesus loved adventurous persons, and that 
He was Himself a most adventurous Person. We 
cordially commend the book, whose worth is much 
enhanced by seven beautiful reproductions of 
modern pictures dealing with the life of Jesus. 


Various considerations at the present time give 
a special interest to the Nicene Creed, and so Dr. 
Burn’s valuable monograph on The Council of 
Nicea (S.P.C.K.; 38. 6d. net) is timely, not only 
as ‘a memorial for its sixteenth century,’ but for 
the whole problem of reunion. The Dean of 
Salisbury is a learned Church historian and his 
book is a careful, and at the same time vivid, 
account of the great Council. He gives us all we 
need to understand not only the creed but the 
creed-makers and also the final victory of this 
credal form, The members of the Council were 
not, many of them at least, learned or able. But 
Dr. Burn reminds us that neither were the first 
disciples of Jesus. In both cases their cause 
triumphed because it embodied the witness of 
plain Christian experience. It is impossible to tell 
a story like that of Niczea without being interesting, 
and Dr. Burn has many touches which picture for 
us the exciting scenes in that great drama. 


The series of ‘English Theologians,’ edited by 
Messrs. Ollard and Spens, had obviously to include 
at an early stage one on Newman, and here it is 
before us—John Henry Newman, by the Rey. 
Newport J. D. White, D.D. (S.P.C.K.; 4s. 6d. net). 
Canon White had a great subject and, within the 
limits prescribed by the series, he has managed it 
well. He allows Newman as far as possible to speak 
for himself, and by careful selection gives really all 
that is vitally necessary for an understanding of 
Newman’s position. 


The aim of Prayer and Personality, by Mr. 
Malcolm Spencer, M.A. (S.C.M.; 4s. net), is ‘to 
examine the ways in which the interior life of our 
spirits may be so influenced, so directed, and 
perhaps even so regulated, that God has His right 
place in the whole of our life and personality.’ The 
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bulk of the work consists of general observations 
on the Christian life, all very sane and wholesome, 
but not particularly relevant to the subject in hand. 
Towards the close prayer is briefly treated as an 
instrument of self-adjustment, whereby we may 
attain to a due ‘ rhythm of life.’ ‘It is by the due 
linking of praying and working, eating and sleep- 
ing, recreation and reading that we shall build up 
personalities devoted in their entirety to God’s 
will for the world and happily conscious of His 
presence in their constant pursuit of it.’ 


Many attempts have recently been made to 
demonstrate that the only hope of deliverance from 
the confusion of our time lies in the Christian gospel, 
but there is room left for such an able and pene- 
trating essay as that written by the Rev. W. G. 
Peck, The Divine Society: Christian Dogma and 
Social Redemption (S.C.M. ; 6s. net). The main 
contentions of this valuable book are, first, that 
the secular construction of society has failed, and 
must fail, seeing that the task of social consolida- 
tion involves of necessity some notion of the 
character of Ultimate Reality ; further, that the 
Christian conception of this Reality is the only 
possible basis of a satisfactory social structure. 
The truth of the Holy Trinity shows that per- 
sonality can only find itself in fellowship; the 
Incarnation involves the conception of universal 
human solidarity ; our Lord’s teaching proclaims 
the necessity of the co-operative will; and finally 
the Atonement reveals the sacrificial method of the 
social will. Thus a basis broad enough to sustain 
a true social structure can be found in Christian 
dogma and in that alone. The task of the Church 
is to exhibit the spirit of this social system and to 
penetrate the body politic with it. So Mr. Peck 
argues in a volume in which eloquence, learning, 
and mental grip are equally evident. The historical 
method is employed to the enrichment of the essay 
and the interest of the reader, and not least to the 
enforcement of a thesis strongly and persuasively 
maintained. This is a book to read and circulate. 


A bishop is placed in his high position largely, we 
suppose, to be a “father in God’ to his clergy and 
people. Part of this duty must be to afford guid- 
ance amid the perplexing problems of the time. 
But for the discharge of this duty he needs know- 
ledge, and knowledge implies study and pains. 
One bishop, at any rate, takes his duty in this 
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matter seriously. The Bishop of Durham, Dr. 
Hensley Henson, has had occasion to consider the 
much-debated question of spiritual healing, and he 
has gone into the whole subject with character- 
istic thoroughness, and has expressed his views 
with characteristic courage, in a book bearing the 
modest title Notes on Spiritual Healing (Williams 
& Norgate ; 6s. net). The title is much too modest 
to fit the contents. In point of fact, the book is a 
very careful historical and critical consideration of 
the claims advanced by faith-healers. The con- 
clusion to which the bishop comes is, as may be 
imagined, unfavourable. It is not only unfavour- 
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able, but uncompromisingly so. The criticism is 
perhaps over-emphatic. But Dr. Henson does not 
content himself with mere denunciation. He 
gives reasons and facts. And those who have read 
any of the numerous books lately produced on the 
other side, by Mr. Anson, Dr. Dearmer, Mr. Hick- 
son, and Mr. Maillard, should assuredly read what 
a person of so cool a judgment as Dr. Henson has 
to say. Among the topics discussed are ‘ Religion 
and Healing,’ ‘The Clergyman’s Concern with 
Sickness,’ ‘Christianity and Medical Science,’ 
‘Exorcism,’ ‘Evidence of the New Testament,’ 
‘Lourdes,’ and ‘ The Unction of the Sick.’ 


Ubive with Mme 


By RENDEL Harris, Litr.D., D.D., MANCHESTER; 


I WONDER what you would say if some one were 
to ask you what was the most beautiful passage 
in the Life of Christ; I do not mean the most 
beautiful saying or the most lovely of the parables, 
but the detached or detachable story in the Gospels 
which may claim to be the highest in art and the 
richest in grace and in delicacy of touch and in 
depth of possible interpretation. Probably you 
would reply that you had never thought of reading 
the Gospel in such a way as to be able to answer 
the question ; you might be sure that Shakespeare’s 
Tempest is the most beautiful of all his plays, and 
perhaps the composition most instinct with spiritual 
meaning and lessons, but as to the Gospel, we have 
hardly been in the habit of asking such questions 
as ‘ What is the most dramatic incident ?’ or ‘ Which 
is the most exquisite narration ?’ 

Well, I can quite understand that there is a 
measure of difficulty involved in the subject itself. 
We can’t quite treat Jesus as if He were Prospero, 
even though each has a magician’s wand and works 
marvels on air and earth and sea, including the 
great marvel of the forgiveness of one’s enemies ; 
nor are we likely to try and force contrasts between 
Miranda and Mary Magdalene because they happen 
to have the same initial letter. Reverence restrains 
us ; we are sure that the same canons of literary 
criticism cannot always be applied ; or, if applied, 
it is not every one that can be trusted to make the 


application. On the other hand, even irreverent 
or imperfectly reverent people have often the skill 
to point out to us the very things which an excessive 
reverence may have obscured. The person who 
reads the Gospel like any other book will often be 
the very one to convince us by his judgments that 
it is not like any other book. 

Now if I were to try to answer my own question, 
I should find it easier to get the right reply if I first 
consulted Renan and the Vie de Jésus. This book 
is, for most critics, out of date, a burnt-out fire- 
work, an exploded mine of the devil’s artillery ; but 
they are wrong. It is one of the great books still 
on the greatest of themes. I remember well that 
when I was in residence at Woodbrooke, a group 
of students came to me to know if I would read the 
Vie de Jésus with them ; I said, ‘ Yes, if you will 
read it in French.’ So a dozen of us read it that 
way together, and it was one of the best classes we 
ever had. It is talked of yet. I don’t think we 
ever believed less in Jesus on account of reading 
Renan’s Life of Him. Now M. Renan regarded the 
Gospel of Luke as the most beautiful book in the 
world, even though he minimizes its historical 
value: and if we were to ask him which is the 
most beautiful incident in the most beautiful of 
books, the passage where Luke is most himself, 
he would very likely have said that it was the story 
of the walk to Emmaus. If he did not actually 
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say this, let me say it for him; and if he should 
object and say that a historian has no use for 
either resurrection or revenant, we will tell him 
that he is somewhat out of date, and that we have 
Lodge as an appendix to Luke ! 

And here is another method in which we may 
estimate the beauty of the story. It has reacted 
in three ways: first, on the literature of subsequent 
times ; second, on the art of the greatest painters ; 
third, upon the devotion of the spiritual men from 
the beginning to the present time. Suppose we 
take these points in order. 

First, there is literature. People nowadays do 
not read Cowper; his poetry has passed away, 
and, strange to say, his letters have outlived his 
verse. I admit that they are amongst the most 
beautiful in the English language. Our fore- 
fathers, however, did not read the letters to the 
same extent that they did the verse. The verse 
carried the prose. They were brought up on 
Cowper, and learnt long sections by heart. One 
still sometimes may hear an aged Friend repeat in 
Meeting the versification which Cowper made of 
the Walk to Emmaus. You don’t know it! Then 
let me be the aged Friend for a few moments, and 
recite it to you: 


It happened, on a solemn even-tide, 

Soon after He that was our surety died, 

Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 

The scene of all their sorrows left behind, 
Sought their own village, busied as they went 
In musings worthy of the great event: 

They spake of him they loved, of him whose life 
Though blameless had incurred perpetual strife, 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts ; 

The recollection, like a vein of ore, 

The further traced enriched them still the more. 


A stranger joined them, courteous as a friend, 
And asked them, with a kind engaging air, 

What their affliction was, and begged a share. 
Inform’d, He gathered up the broken thread, 
And, truth and wisdom gracing all He said, 
Explain’d, illustrated, and search’d so well, 

The tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 
That, reaching home, ‘ The night,’ they said, ‘ is near, 
We must not now be parted, sojourn here.’ 

The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 

And made so welcome at their simple feast, 

He bless’d the bread, but vanished at the word 
And left them both exclaiming, ‘ ’Twas the Lord? 


Second, what Cowper did in verse, Rembrandt 
did, with even greater insight, with his art. Most 
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of us know the picture in the Louvre, so often 
copied, of the Supper at Emmaus. It is the greatest 
of Rembrandt’s. But those who study the art of 
Rembrandt know that it was not reached all at 
once, that complete and perfect idealization of the 
scene. He left other ventures, etchings and the 
like. He was not clear as to how the revelation 
of the Hidden Stranger was to be made. One of 
the sketches shows Christ’s place at the table 
empty, except that a radiancy of glory, with an 
embedded cross, occupies the place of the vanished 
Figure. But this seems rightly to have been dis- 
carded. It was not near enough to the Scripture, 
which tells us that He was known to them in the 
breaking of bread. The Stranger had, in fact, 
suddenly and automatically taken the head of the 
table. They had seen those hands doing that very 
thing over and over again. It was the Pre-Eucharist 
of all Eucharists. It was the same touch, the same 
action, the same characteristic raising of the eyes 
to heaven, the same moving fingers. A closer 
glance revealed mysterious marks in hands of 
benediction on the bread. No need of any higher 
effulgence, nor of any further cruciform delinea- 
tions! You look at the two friends: one has his 
face turned away from us, but his hands are clasped. 
The other, the elder of the two, has the light in 
his eyes. The servant approaching the table has 
turned into a statue. That is his contribution to 
the Adoration. The light and shade with which 
Rembrandt made magic are both of them saying, 
‘It is the Lord !’ 

Every great scene in the great story finds, sooner 
or later, its great artist: Raphael must have the 
Transfiguration for his own ; Van Dyck, the Descent 
from the Cross almost for his own ; but Rembrandt 
will for ever be remembered by what he recalled 
to our remembering, the scene at Emmaus. 

Our next thought is that the lovely story in Luke 
has become a permanent enrichment of the song 
of the Christian Church. We are all of us familiar 
with ‘ Abide with me,’ in which Mr. Lyte versified 
the sentence of the Gospel, where we are told that 
‘They constrained him saying, Abide with us 
for it is towards evening, and the day is far spent.’ 
Very few people who sing it, realize that it was an 
old folk’s hymn, according to Lyte’s interpretation. 
He wrote it down in Devonshire, on Brixham Head, 
with the waves of the Channel below him, and the 
waves of another Strait before him, and not so very 
far in front. Do you hear the sea in the lines ? 
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‘Ebbs out life’s little day.’ Landsmen don’t talk 
that way, and it is only Jesus who sets the ebb tide 
to music. The most rapid scrutiny of the lines, 
either the first or as far as the last, will verify 
one’s statement as correct: ‘ Life’s little day’: 
“My closing eyes.’ I was talking recently with a 
class of students of the need for a re-arrangement 
of the Hymn-book, so that Natural Religion might 
have the precedence of Revealed Religion, and go 
before it as a sort of sacred prelude to the greater 
Orchestra. If there is any reconstruction to be 
done, the new book must have at its end an Old 
Folk’s corner, where the hymns for the Evening 
of the Day, the so-called Evening Hymns, will be 
given back to the section for the Evening of Life. 
The Nune Dimittis will, of course, be there, and 
‘ Brief life is here our portion,’ and the ‘ Land of 
pure delight,’ and ‘ Abide with me.’ 

At the same time we shall have to maintain that 
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the Brixham interpretation of Emmaus is not 
Emmaus. Rembrandt will correct us, will limit 
our choice of figures. One old man and one young 
man: have you realized them that way? And 
both of them saying, ‘ Abide with me’: the elder 
one saying it first, and the younger saying, ‘ Yes, do 
stay with us.’ Neither of them now talking in a 
minor key. 

Well! we are come to the end of another year 
of life. We may wish it were longer, it could hardly 
be shorter, for it speeds away so fast. We can’t 
make an anthem for our coming days by saying 
to one another, ‘ Abide with us,’ but, if we have 
seen, during our pilgrimage here, any vision of His 
face and hands, we can repeat the ancient prayer, 
and entreat Him to make our house His home and 
put His benediction on our moving tents. Like 
the two of old time, we may start out to go to 
Emmaus, and may find Emmanuel. 


Ce rs 


Mew Testament Crificiom in Relation to Be 
Christian Religion. 


By Proressor W. Manson, D.D., NEw CoLLEcE, EDINBURGH. 


Tue first task of the New Testament student is, 
of course, to understand the New Testament itself, 
and to give its text a chance. So simple and 
obvious as this principle may appear, it is by no 
means superfluous in a day when generalizations 
based on comparative religion, or theories of 
religion based on modern psychology, conspire to 
run away with the student, and to relegate philology 
and exact linguistic science to a secondary place in 
his mind. Over and over again we need to remind 
ourselves that only the tested and measurable fact 
has moral value, whereas the untested hypothesis 
may be the most immoral and debilitating thing in 
the world. In the development of a philological 
conscience, therefore, and in the calling to his side 
of whatever aids the linguistic and textual calculus 


1Jnaugural Lecture, New College, Edinburgh, 
October 8, 1925. The Lecture, as given, opened with 
certain personalia, appropriate to the occasion, which 
are here omitted. 


of the present day affords, the student has his 
primary task, one which he may not depute, and 
which is morally prior to the speculative ventures 
of his mind. Whatever value comparative religion 
and psychology may possess, the New Testament 
religion is still more important. It is more import- 
ant than any analogies which may be discovered 
to it elsewhere, and it is more important than any 
theory of the way in which religion is developed 
and nourished within the brain. Psychology may 
determine the mode of religious as of other experi- 
ences, it cannot decide as to their validity. If 
pursued to the point at which all forms of conscious- 
ness are given the same value, or at which they are 
all given no value at all, psychology is not a science 
of reality, but sheer nihilism. 

Again, the student whose primary task is thus 
with the scientific exegesis of the New Testament, 
will always, as part of the reality with which he is 
dealing, remember the peculiar sanctity which 
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belongs historically to these writings in the con- 
fessional life of humanity. Whatever theory we 
may or may not hold of Holy Scripture, these are 
the writings to which in every age since the first 
the Christian soul has gone, and in which it has 
found anew the redeeming love of God. Such a 
fact cannot be abstracted from upon any true 
perception of the reality of these documents. At 
an early time the Christian Church drew a circle 
round a certain group of books. It proclaimed 
them as the fair and just norm of Christian truth, 
and since that time the New Testament documents, 
plus or minus, have possessed, in addition to their 
text, another claim to be objectively considered, 
a claim which, only secondarily to their text, is 
part of their historical reality. 

And now a further consideration falls to be 
mentioned, which is perhaps not quite so obvious. 
From the linguistic and textual study of the New 
Testament books, the student will proceed to the 
literary question proper, the question of sources 
and of authorship. Now here it needs to be noted 
that into whatsoever sources we may analyse 
the Gospels, or the Acts of the Apostles, or the 
Apocalypse, it was not these sources that received 
or retained the official sanction of the Church, but 
the later books into which the sources were worked. 
This is a principle, the clearness and value of which 
are better perhaps appreciated within the Old 
Testament than within the New, if only because 
the Old Testament documents come to us from 

-over a longer span of time. From whatever sources 
the Pentateuch may have been derived, it was not 
these original documents which were received by 
the Church in Israel, but the completed Pentateuch. 
Hence it follows that the religious value which 
belongs historically to any particular episode is 
not to be assessed finally by consideration of its 
context in the archaic source from which it was 
drawn, but only by the spiritual significance with 
which it was invested by the time when these 
books became Bible. Jacob’s dream at Bethel, 
for example, or his wrestling at Peniel, may be 
interesting enough in the light of the original sense 
which attached to them in J or in some other 
archaic document, but their claim to be in the 
Bible rests not on that but on the spiritual truths 
which they suggested at a later time in Israel ; and 
these, we may conjecture, were not very different 
from the truths which they suggest to us to-day. 

Perhaps, in the New Testament the same prin- 
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ciple has not an equallyfdirect truth of application. 
Jesus stands at the close of the Old Testament, 
and therefore each later formation in the religion 
of Israel may, relatively to the earlier, be regarded 
as marking a higher stage of advance to the final 
truth of things. Jesus stands at the beginning 
of the New Testament, and therefore later forma- 
tions within the New Testament may conceivably 
be connected with a decline from the highest point 
attained. But this criterion must not be pressed 
too far in either direction. Without entering here 
into a discussion of later and earlier in the New 
Testament, it is surely obvious that apocalyptic 
ideas, for example, and other vestigial remains of 
Judaism incorporated in the Christian writings 
have to be evaluated not from the Jewish, but 
solely from the Christian standpoint. The Christian 
mind, in other words, has the sole proper access 
to the New Testament. And even as regards the 
original sources of books, the dropping in so many 
cases of an early document, and the adoption 
instead of the later gospel or other book in which 
the source was integrated, has surely some directive 
significance. If we insist on valuing the New 
Testament solely for the primitive facts or forma- 
tions which it contains, the pure age of a document 
will be the sufficient index of its worth. But if 
our standards of measurement are widened to 
include consideration of the growing religious ex- 
perience in which the primitive facts were developed 
and enforced, the mere criterion of age ceases to 
satisfy. Early formations are not necessarily to 
be preferred to later formations in every case. 
The Q-elements in Matthew and Luke, for instance, 
are not necessarily more valuable than the other 
constituents of these composite works. This is a 
point on which, as it seems to me, not a few modern 
exegetes have gone astray through theory, so that 
a word of caution will not be out of place. 

From linguistic and literary criticism, we pass 
next to historical criticism proper, i.e. to the 
question of the relation in which the New Testa- 
ment records and the New Testament religion 
stand to the original facts of Christian history, 
and here it is necessary to speak at somewhat 
greater length. Historical criticism is a necessary . 
part of a New Testament student’s work, first of 
all, because the Christian Church is anchored in 
the experience of an historical revelation. It was 
this conviction which in the second century, when 
Gnostic speculation threatened to dissolve the 
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Christian religion in an atmosphere of myth, kept 
that religion true to its own character, and per- 
petuated its form. Yet time, which is thus a 
necessary coefficient in the working out of the 
Christian experience, always threatens by its by- 
productiveness to obscure the continuity of that 
experience and to silt up the foundations. Here, 
therefore, the historian whose spiritual perception 
of the meaning of Christianity keeps pace with 
his scientific engagements is the true fundament- 
alist. Much of the silt by which each earlier phase 
of Christian theology is overlaid by a later is due 
to pure tear and wear, to the natural detrition of 
language, through which the expression of an 
earlier day ceases properly to convey the under- 
lying reality to the mind of the next successive 
age. Hence, like the archeologist, we have to un- 
cover the upper strata of the time-deposit in order 
to get at the lower, and thus ultimately to work 
back to foundations. In the excavation of the 
Roman Forum the silt of ages had to be removed 
before the men of to-day could walk on the plat- 
form on which Cicero and Cesar walked, and 
before they could see with their own eyes the 
foundations on which the great of Rome had looked. 
So is it in Christian theology, if we would walk 
with St. Paul and with the apostles. Here, indeed, 
the New Testament has kept foundations from 
ever being wholly obscured, yet even in the New 
Testament we see the process taking place. We 
find in the later writings of the New Testament 
the conception of a ‘faith once delivered to the 
saints.’ This implies a consciousness that thought 
has travelled somewhat from its starting-point, 
and that the time process has already to be resisted. 
Going still farther back, we find ourselves confronted 
by the questions, What was the true historical 
relation of St. Paul to the primitive Church, and 
what was the true relation of that Church to Jesus ? 

But there is a second reason why historical 
criticism must take a prominent place in the work 
of the student, and that is because in the study 
of a developing religion, as opposed to that of a 
mere series of facts, to get back to the beginning 
is really rather a moving to the centre. There is 
an illusion latent in our sense of time which leads 
to the mistaken idea that because one thing is 
temporally prior to another, it is therefore actually 
at a farther remove from us. This is not true of 
the world of ideas, unless Plato is farther from us 
than the Academy, or Jesus farther from us than 
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St. Paul. Here let St. Paul himself be spokesman, 
Jesus is to Paul, not the beginning only of the 
Church’s life, but its eternal centre. The word 
‘I live’ is not considered by Paul an adequate 
expression of his own experience. He withdraws 
it in favour of the other expression: ‘No, not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.’ And so it is in all Christian 
experience. We cannot think of Jesus merely as 
one who lived nineteen hundred years ago, and 
then ceased. He is one who is eternally present 
and eternally central through the Spirit. Here 
the Pauline formula é& Xpiord becomes specially 
filled with light. Jesus while on earth had said: 
‘Tf any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.’ 
There you have the old thought of the religious 
life as a Halakhah or ‘ walk.’ Paul does not use 
this metaphor to express the characteristic relation 
of the Christian to his Saviour. He says, not ‘ If 
any man is after Christ, it is a new creation,’ but 
‘if any man is im Christ, it is a new creation.’ This 
points to a very different relation from the mere 
time-sequence.+ 

Yet historical criticism, which is thus so necessary 
and so valuable a part of the New Testament 
discipline, getting as it does to the heart of things, 
is perhaps to-day at a discount. Partly, it is 
assailed by psychology, which is to-day the fashion- 
able science. Professor Burkitt, in his latest book 
Christian Beginnings, foresees ruefully that the 
valuable work done in recent years by the New 
Testament historian may cease to interest the 
modern mind if only because the stock of facts 
with which the historical investigator works is 
meagre compared with that which is open to the 
psychologist, while the latitude assigned to his 
hypothesis is relatively small. What would the 
result be, supposing that this took place, and that 
psychology triumphed ? Simply that all religious 
reality within the New Testament sphere would, 
so far as its scientific character is concerned, be 
resolved into a never-ceasing, ever-fading stream 
of impressions. The Pauline theology would be a 
subjective freak, an abnormality only to be ex- 

1Thus by history we transcend history. And 
should the idealist, not content with this, say that 
truth has no relation of any kind to history, we may 
answer that that may hold very well of the ideal 
world in which he lives, but hardly applies to the actual 
conditions of existence, to the empirical world in 


which we creatures of time dwell, and in which we 
have to work out an empirical salvation. 
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plained by Paul’s abnormal mentality. The Christ 
of the Church’s devotion would be replaced by 
this or that man’s conception of Christ. The 
Jesus who lived on earth would be but an inorganic 
link in an irrational chain of impressions. Time 
and change would be the only realities. Eternity 
would be nowhere. Psychology would thus be 
the destruction of any intelligible conception of 
history. But we need not pursue the thought, 
for psychology sooner or later will discover its 
own limits. 

A more serious obstacle to the student’s con- 
fidence in the historical method is constituted, not 
by the meagreness of the facts at his disposal, but 
by the bewildering variety of the reconstructions 
to which the facts have given rise. The student 
of to-day, while feeling and approving the right- 
ness and necessity of the critical method, finds 
himself face to face with what seems a hopeless 
jungle of conflicting interpretations, through which, 
for a long time at least, he sees no paths leading 
to assured results. Hence he is tempted, if not 
to lose faith in criticism, at least to lose interest, 
and to turn down some pleasant byway where his 
fancy is more free to assert itself. In particular, 
he finds himself in confusion upon the two main 
issues emerging in the New Testament field, viz. 
(x) of the historical validity of Paulinism with 
reference to primitive Christianity, (2) of the 
historical validity of primitive Christianity with 
reference to Jesus. With regard to the first of 
these issues, he finds it asserted—and the assertion 
is perhaps only too congenial to the modern mind 
—that Paul did not continue the right line of early 
Christianity, but switched it on to a false course, 
partly through his subjection to Judaistic concep- 
tions of God, and partly through a leaning to 
Hellenistic-Oriental mysticism. Thus, instead of 
continuing the ethical tradition of Jesus’ teaching, 
he transformed Christianity into a ‘mystery’ 
having two centres, atonement and mystical union 
with Christ. With regard to the second issue, the 
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relation of early Christianity to Jesus, the student 
finds it asserted, on the one side, that the Messianic 
element in early Christianity was a pure importa- 
tion lacking any historical support in Jesus’ own 
declarations regarding Himself ; on the other side, 
that this Messianic element, Jewish and visionary 
and time-conditioned as it was, was only too 
authentic a part of Jesus’ pronouncement, was 
indeed the whole ground and substance of His 
work, to which everything in His teaching is 
relative, and by which everything in His teaching 
is bounded. 


But while historical criticism thus presents a 


tangle of conflicting interpretations oscillating 
between the extremes which I have stated, and 
sufficiently alarming to the student at first sight, 
I venture to think that its total trend is somewhat 
more reassuring. Paths of a definite and central 
direction, and leading to reasonably solid results, 
are being blazed through the wilderness, and we 
may, I think, on the main things expect a still 
larger measure of agreement in the future. As 


regards the textual and literary criticism of the © 


New Testament this is obvious. One needs only 
to refer to Canon Streeter’s recent work on The 
Four Gospels to indicate what notable advances 
towards the clearing up of textual and literary 
problems have been made in our generation by 
one brilliant investigator. But not to speak of 
these results here, there are signs that on the 
central questions of St. Paul’s relation to the early 
Church and of the early Church’s relation to Jesus, 
the area of more or less assured results is steadily 
widening. Both of these relations are being stated 
to-day in much more positive terms than they were 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
customary for an historical critic to draw an abso- 


It is no longer — 


lute line either between St. Paul and the primitive — 


Church, or between the primitive Church and 
Jesus. The issues here are so important that I 
may without special apology devote what remains 
of this lecture to their discussion. 


(To be continued.) 
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jn Be Study. 


Mirginifus Puerisque. 
Is yours a Name or a Nickname ??} 
“A new name.’—Rev 2?”, 


So some of us aren’t always going to be called what 
we are called now, are going to get a new name. 
But won’t that be a bit puzzling? A name isa 
kind of label they stick on us that they may know 
us again, as on that day you came home from 
holidays when there was such a crush down at the 
station, and everybody was shouting for a porter, 
Dad picked your luggage out of the heap of it that 
they kept throwing out from the van, knew it at 
once because it had his name tied to each bit of it. 
‘ That’s mine,’ he said, ‘and that, and that, and 
that.’ And he was right every time. Or a name 
is a sound to which we learn to answer, knowing 
that it means me; just as when you call ‘ Felix, 
Felix,’ your black cat opens his eyes, and, when he 
sees there is no fish, closes them again ; but he knew 
what you meant. So when you are out playing 
with the other fellows, and Mother comes and calls 
‘Tommie, Tommie,’ ‘ Bother!’ you say, ‘that’s me. 
Sorry, you chaps, I have to cut off home; they’re 
wanting me.’ You know the sound that stands for 
you. But suppose Mother called ‘ Peter, Peter,’ 
you would take no notice, would keep on playing, 
and then all of a sudden you would remember. ‘Oh, 
I forgot, they've changed my name; I amn’t 
Tommie any longer ; when they call Peter nowadays 
that’s me,’ and off you would run. But it would be 
very puzzling, don’t you think? as bad as eight 
times any day ! 

But in the old days names weren’t just sounds, 
they were given because they fitted. Sometimes 
they were nicknames, really. And nicknames 
have to fit, else they won’t stick. There’s a chap 
in your class called Tubby. Why? Because, of 
course, he is a bit stout ; or Shadow, because there 
is hardly any of him; or Ginger, because he has a 
temper. Or there’s a girl you know called Two- 
pence, because she is smaller even than a threepenny 
bit. The names are given because they match the 
persons. Well, many names were once like that. 
I suppose one of my people long ago talked far too 
much, and so I am called Gossip. And a boy in the 
Old Testament was always laughing and joking and 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


singing and making fun, and so, because he was so 
sunny, they called him Sunny. 

And other names were really prayers. Long after 
you are fast asleep your Mother kneels down every 
night and prays for you, prays that you may be 
clean and straight and true. And long ago mothers 
and fathers used to put their prayers and hopes and 
longings for their boys and girls into the names they 
gave them. ‘ Make them this, or this, or this,’ they 
said, whatever they most wanted for them; and 
they put it all into the name they chose for them. 

Or sometimes, if a laddie wasn’t getting on well, 
they would change his name and call him something 
else, hoping that with a new name he might make a 
new start, as you do in a new class or with a new 
exercise book ; that the old rowdy would become 
kinder and gentler, and the selfish little lass begin to 
think of others ; that with the new name they might 
become other persons, better and nicer than they 
used to be. They tried that once in Scotland. 
There was a.clan called Mactavish that kept causing 
endless bother. Always on dark nights they kept 
raiding people’s lands, and burning their farms, and 
making off with their cattle, till at last the king 
got tired of it. ‘These Mactavishes,’ he said, ‘ are 
just a nuisance. There isn’t going to be any more 
of them. From to-day they are to call themselves 
Thomson, and be done with their old ways.’ And 
so Thomson they became. But it made no 
difference. The farms were still burned, when the 
moon was hidden, and the cattle were still taken. 
Now, indeed, it was Thomsons that kept doing it, 
but it was the same old people all the same. For 
you might call them what you like, but they were 
still Mactavishes inside. And so you may think, 
‘A new name, what is the good of that tome? For 
I shall be the same me. That’sa silly plan—is not 
a bit of use.” Ah! but sometimes names were 
changed because they no longer fitted, and that is 
why the new name here is given. What’s the use 
of calling a girl Twopence when she has grown up 
big and tall and handsome? Or why keep up the 
old name Ginger if the boy has now no temper at 
all, is as good humoured as can be? There is no 
meaning in it any longer. For he isn’t Ginger, and 
you must get him a new name to suit what he is 
now. And that is what is promised here. You 
know your name calls up a picture—everybody’s 
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does. When we hear it, we see you. And what is 
it that we see? Oh, a dear wee lass, and a merry- 
hearted little laddie. And yet there are some things 
in the picture not so nice. ‘ Maggie’s been here,’ 
says Mother. However does she know? Why, 
because the back of the chair is jammy, or the door 
handle syrupy, or the carpet all lumps of mud. 
And Maggie always forgets to wash her hands and 
to rub her boots when she comes in. And that’s 
part of the picture that her name calls up. Or a 
tremendous row breaks out ; all at once there is 
squabbling and roaring and crying where there 
had been quietness and peace. ‘ There’s Tommie 
home,’ says Mother, without stopping reading. 
Tommie has a way of making trouble. That’s part 
of the picture that his name calls up. But suppose 
Tommie grows quite different, and Maggie learns to 
wash her hands, the old name will call up the wrong 
picture now and be unfair. We must get a new one 
that fits them, not as they used to be, but as they 
are now. You see? Well, what God tells us here 
is that though you may have heaps of things in you 
that aren’t one bit what you know they should be ; 
though your name may call up a very tousley, angry 
little person with hot cheeks and quick fists ; or a 
selfish little soul, grabby and greedy; or a sulky wee 
body who can’t get up and laugh and play on 
happily though it was really sore; and though it 
seems no use to try to be anything else, still, if we 
do try, and if we let Him help us, by and by the 
sulks and the temper and the selfishness will go, and 
they will need to give us a new name because we 
shall be a new person, far nicer, and far better, and 
far, far more lovable, not sulky, and not angry, and 
not selfish any more. 


‘Follow it Up!’! 


‘He also that is slack in his work 
Is brother to him that is a destroyer.’—Pr 183, 


I was greatly interested the other day in a cry I 
heard at a football match, for sometimes it is nearly 
as interesting to listen to a match as to watch one. 
One of the boys—yes, it was a school match—was 
playing a very strange game. Perhaps his teacher 
had been saying specially straight things to him and 
he couldn’t get them out of his mind, or this was 
one of the ‘ off’ days which will come along from 
time totime. Anyhow, he seemed to have forgotten 
that he belonged to a team, and that the team’s 
business was to score as many clean goals as possible, 

1 By the Reverend R. Strong, M.A., B.Litt., Norwich. 
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for whenever the ball came his way he was like 
somebody who had just awakened from sleep, and 
he looked as if he were saying, ‘ Dear me, here’s the 
ball—whatever must I do with it?’ Then he 
would make rather silly rushes nowhere in particular. 
Three or four times he got the ball, played about 
with it, and then lost it, until my neighbour could 
stand it no longer and began to shout so loudly that 
others took up the cry, and soon all over the field 
we could hear the shout, ‘ Follow it up! Why don’t 
you follow it up? Follow it up!’ That cry 
‘ Follow it up!’ seemed good sense in football, and 
it is equally good sense in the splendid game we call 
‘life.’ That game also can so easily be spoiled when 
we forget this rule. 

Last winter, for example, a young fellow said, 
‘T’m not going to waste time now that I have left 
school. J’ll learn French properly.’ That was a 
good start anyhow. His father thought so, and 
bought him the books, which is one of the things 
fathers are for. Towards Christmas he stopped his 
studies—there were parties to go to then. The 
irregular verbs got a long, long rest, and in March he 
was saying, ‘ I’ll drop French now and learn German 
next winter.’ What a pity there was nobody near 
to shout ‘ Follow it up!’ That way lies bad sport 
and a poor life. 

If you read that wonderful book The Pilgrim’s 
Progress you will find there two stories : one about 
those who followed up their great adventure, and 
those who didn’t. Have you noticed how Bunyan 
emphasizes that, underlining it over and over, how 
all the way they are met by folk returning ? 

This wonderful Book of Proverbs with its big 
stores of practical wisdom has a very plain word 
to say about those who live their lives after this 
fashion—the slacker is brother to the destroyer. 
Perhaps we didn’t think it was as serious as that— 
probably we even thought it didn’t matter very 
much. Yet surely that player was destroying some 
of the efficiency of his team, wasn’t he? This sort 
of person is a destroyer wherever you find him—in 
teams, in clubs, in schools, or in churches. The 
folk who try deliberately to destroy them don’t 
hurt them very much as a rule, but when this dread- 
ful brother of the destroyer gets into them the 
serious mischief begins. This, then, is one of our 
biggest fights—to keep ourselves up to the standard 
of our duty, whatever that duty may happen to be. 
We must watch those powers within that would 
thrust us out of the fight—our tiredness, our laziness, 
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and our disappointment. Here is a thrilling motto 
to finish with. You will find it in one of the Poet 
Laureate’s poems, ‘ Fight to be found fighting.’ 


ZBe EBristian Year. 
First SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
The Sorrow of the Divine. 


“He is despised and rejected of men ; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief; and we hid as it 
were our faces from him: he was despised, and we 
esteemed him not.’—Is 533. 


There is scarcely a verse of Scripture that we feel 
to be more akin to our thought of the human Jesus 
than this. It has been set to music which has 
developed the poignancy and the pathos of it ; and 
the words and the music together have so wrapped 
themselves in our minds that the verse has become 
almost to us a lengthened name for Christ. ‘The 
Man of Sorrows,’ ‘ the despised and rejected of men,’ 
have passed into our common speech as seemly, 
reverent names for the Son of God. 

But think of what that means. When old re- 
ligions portrayed gods or the sons of gods, happiness 
was the chief note of the portrayal. But when the 
Son of God does, in actual fact, come upon the earth, 
He who should be the most radiant of all is the Man 
of Sorrows, acquainted with grief. What drearier 
light could be thrown upon the condition of the 
world into which He came? It is true that in the 
deeps of Jesus’ heart there was a great calm. And 
that calm, that restfulness, pervaded all His con- 
sciousness, when His mind was turned solely to His 
Father. But when His mind was focused upon the 
men He loved and would have saved, then, at times, 
waves akin to desolation came over His Spirit. It 
is we and our fellows who have turned the serene 
Son of God into the Man of Grief. 

The truth is simply this, that Jesus was the Man of 
Sorrows because He was the Son of God. His grief 
was the penalty of His greatness in such a world as 
this. 

1. It was, in the first place, the penalty of His 
purity. Now and then it happens to us to come 
across one of God’s good men or one of His good 
women, and we may notice this about them—that 
the evil and the base positively hurt them. That 
emotion relates itself to grief in this way. When 
such a man sees evil, by itself, as it were, he suffers ; 
when he sees living men and women delighting in it, 
he sorrows. Jesus and those who follow Him are 
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not mere moral esthetes. In good men there is 
always a sense of brotherhood, and a ‘social 
sorrow’ develops when those who are bound up 
with them in the bundle of life are delighting in the 
hateful to God. The purer the eyes, the sharper 
the pain ; the sharper the pain, the deeper and more 
honest the grief. When it is such an one as Jesus 
that is concerned, how shall sinful human hearts, 
even the most pure of them, understand the sadness 
that held Him? All that we can say is—for we 
have no stronger words—‘ He was acquainted with 
grief ’ ! : 

2. In the second place, His sorrow was the penalty 
of His enthusiasm. Jesus was a man of a great pas- 
sion. He passionately believed in the Kingdom of 
God ; He passionately appealed to men to hear and 
to enter. His kingdom would come indeed, but 
not for those to whom He spoke unless they listened 
then. The passing of time meant everything to His. 
hearers. Save they hearkened and responded, their 
day would pass. None of us can read the teaching 
of Jesus and fail to notice the urgency that marked 
many of His utterances. It is an aspect of His work 
that we are prone to neglect, but it is not well for 
us to neglect it. 

It is not needful to press the thought that a man’s 
sole chance of rightness with God may pass with a 
single, light-hearted moment of carelessness and 
heedlessness ; although it is not a thought which we - 
can light-heartedly reject. There are facts queerly 
stern in life ; and we can say that some men seem 
curiously to have settled into a spiritually petrified 
state, although they were open enough to spiritual 
influences once. 

But there is sufficient ground for urgency apart 
from that great, dread possibility. There is the 
urgency of the loss of the best, and of the absolute 
finality of the loss of to-day. 

There is one great sternness in life, which we 
should all do well to face, that, however many 
new chances, opportunities, God may give us, this 
chance, this opportunity, never comes back ; and 
that the loss of it colours all our future possibilities 
and chances. The neglects of the past determine, 
so far, the possibilities of the future. We all, in 
greater or less degree, here at any rate, because of 
our own silly neglect of God’s call, have to be content 
with God’s second-best. 

Now, Jesus knew that well. Wherefore, He 
pleaded passionately with men. Clear and strong 
rang out His ‘ verily, verily’: grave and arresting 
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came His ‘ he that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 
And did men hear, think you? One or two, and a 
woman here and there. But the multitude went 
heedless on their way, letting each day place a new 
gravestone over another might-have-been. And 
still more earnestly He pleaded, till, at the end, you 
remember, they met Him with jeers. 

3. In the third place, His grief was the penalty of 
love. Conceive the case of a father who watches his 
child debasing himself, refusing the best, refusing 
the aid of all the sacrifice—and what stint would 
there be to it ?—that the father would give to save 
that child’s soul alive. The thing happens. No 
greater grief comes to a good man. It comes solely 
because he is good and because he loves. After 
such manner was the experience of Jesus. He 
really did love men. I think He was the only one 
who ever lived who could be truly said to be pos- 
sessed with a love of humanity. And the plain fact 
was that ‘He was despised and rejected of men. 
He was despised, and we esteemed him not.’ Ah! 
I think Jesus could have borne that, if only men had 
turned to righteousness. He would have been 
content to go out alone, unknown and to be for- 
gotten, if only His word had been heard, and men 
had lived on it, responding to its call. But His 
rejection was the rejection of His message : and that 
cut Him, broke His heart, because He cared enough 
for men to die for them.? 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
The Simplicity of the Gospel. 


‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them,’—2 Co 519, 


1. The difficulty of being simple. To be simple is 
thought to be easy, and to understand simplicity 
easier still. But few judgments are more superficial. 
To rid himself of artificiality and complexity is 
among man’s last and highest achievements. 

A French philosopher speaks of life as working 
simply like an artist drawing a picture with one 
stroke of his pencil, while our mechanical under- 
standing of it is like a child imitating his line with a 
multitude of little squares. The skill to make that 
one adequate stroke, or even the sense for its simple 
perfection, is in every sphere high and difficult, 
but in no sphere more than in religion. Nor any- 
where else does failure impose as burdensome 
complexity. 

1jJ. R. P. Sclater, The Enterprise of Life, 85. 
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Some learned persons even think that religion 
began with simplicity, and that, if only we could 
work back to primitive religion, we should recover 
religion’s simple essence. But such traces as we 
can discover tend to show that the primitive, so 
far from being simple, was an amazing confusion 
of complicated beliefs and detailed observances. 
The great prophetic minds alone have achieved 
simplicity, and no one has perfectly attained it 
except the Greatest. 
the Father to His children. 

2. The simplicity of the good news. The Apostle’s 
statement in our text is his own understanding of 
this good news of Jesus ; and it, too, is simple when 
we rid ourselves of the elaborations which have been 
woven into it till it has ceased to be a gospel and 
become a system of theology, a code of Divine 
legislation. To rediscover its simplicity we must 
banish from our minds every thought about it 
except that it is just good news of God and nothing 
else. For Paul a ministry of reconciliation was the 
sun-kissed slopes of Olivet, near and friendly in the 
pure air; for his interpreters it has too often been 
the precipices of Sinai, wrapped in a thick cloud of 
dogma which echoes with the heavy rumbling of 
controversy. The words which to the Apostle 
were plain everyday speech have become remote 
and elaborate and technical. ‘God was in Christ’ 
to him meant simply the felt presence of the Father 
in One who was perfectly His Son; to his inter- 
preters it is a complex and mysterious doctrine of 
Christ’s person. ‘Reconciling the world,’ which 
was simply turning men from enemies into friends, 
is expounded by perplexing controversies about 
prevenient grace. ‘Not imputing  trespasses,’ 
which was simply the pardon which restores to 
fellowship in spite of offences, is turned into difficult 
and forbidding theories of justification. The result 
has been to change the simple gospel that God is a 
Father, just because there is no limit to His love’s 
endeavour to restore us to our place as His children, 
into a plan of salvation which stands like a frowning 
precipice between us and God. 

The gospel simplifies religion to faith in the Father 
and the service of love to His children. God, for 
the prophets, was not housed in temples or fed by 
sacrifices or honoured by solemnities, but ‘ looked 
to him who is poor and of a contrite spirit, and who 
trembles at His word ’—a word concerned only 
with doing justly and loving mercy and walking 
humbly with our God. But, as never in the world 


He reduces it to good news of — 
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before or since, the gospel was simplified by Jesus. 
God is the Father whose highest perfection appears 
in kindness to the unthankful and evil: and, be- 
cause He is love, we can serve Him only through His 
children and especially by His own perfection of 
loving those who hate us. Worship of God who is 
Spirit requires only spirit and truth. God’s service 
was the common life: and traditions of the dead 
past were set aside as making void God’s word 
in life, and purifications as the wrong way of 
cleansing life, and regulations as the wrong way 
of directing life. 

3. But after Jesus, and because of Jesus, the 
gospel was turned into a yet vaster and more com- 
plicated system of law than ever existed after the 
prophets. The Church replaced the nation with 
claims which made God even more exclusive ; 
sacraments replaced sacrifices and were even more 
sacerdotal ; a more mysterious traditional belief 
was imposed by a greater external authority; a 
more elaborate ritual was made valid by a more 
exacting priestly succession ; regulation penetrated 
deeper into life by means of a vastly more intrusive 
system of confession and casuistry. 

Why did this happen? If the gospel is so simple, 
why was it so laboriously elaborated into law? 
The reason is just the reason of the artificial limb. 
When the simplicity of life from within fails us, we 
must do the best we can with the laboured com- 
plexity of mechanism from without. Religion has 
the same function for the soul as limbs for the body, 
for the soul is active and progressive only as it has 
something sacred to reverence and obey. Some 
form of faith, therefore, it must have; and, if it 
have not one which arises simply from our vision 
of the truth, the higher our need, the more elabora- 
tion will be necessary to supply a substitute from 
without. As the hand needs a more complex 
artifice than the foot, a higher gospel needs a more 
complex law to do its work. 

The difference between simplicity and elaboration 
is a question of order. If you begin with God, you 
quite simply have the gospel, just as, if you begin 
with life, you quite simply have the use of your 
hand. 

4. But if the gospel is thus simple, why ts 2t not as 
easy as it is simple, easy to present and easy to 
understand? Why should the life of His ambas- 
sadors be an unbroken record of bitter opposition 
and persecution and martyrdom? Why, in partic- 
ular, should Jesus need to be a man of sorrows and 
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commend God’s love specially by a death of shame 
and agony ? And why, above all, when they have 
endured and all this testimony has been borne, is 
the simple freedom of the gospel turned into the 
complicated slavery of the Law ? 

The gospel of reconciliation is simple as the 
prodigal coming to himself and going home and 
finding pardon showered upon him in every token of 
love. But it is not simpler. The prodigal must 
come to himself and go home every step of the way 
and find there the same Father and the same life he 
fled from, and discover in them freedom and peace 
and blessedness. However warm his welcome, this 
requires nothing less than that he who was dead 
should be alive again. It is simple as life, simple as 
love. There are no simpler things in the world, but 
so far are they from being easy that God alone can 
be their source ; and even He can give them only as 
in spending His life He manifests His love. To be 
reconciled to God is to be reconciled to Him in His 
holiness and all it appoints for us and all it requires 
of us. God beseeches us to be reconciled to Him, 
but it is to Him as He is, for in nothing less can we 
be truly blessed. 

Yes, simple as it is, it is not easy, else there had 
been no Cross. Its demands are not small. The 
heaviest requirements of law are finite ; every re- 
quirement of love is infinite and leaves us, after we 
have done our utmost, still unprofitable. But it 
makes no demand without its own succour. Nor 
does it ask obedience except in its own freedom. If 
the yoke is not easy and light, as lightness and ease 
are reckoned in the far country, it is so by the 
strength and joy which come from knowing that all 
things are of God who reconciles us to Himself 
through Jesus Christ, with whom we are heirs of 
God who makes all things ours both for the highest 
uses of time and the surest hopes of eternity, and 
whose blessing makes rich and adds no sorrow.1 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
The Eagle Spirit, 
A STUDY OF ST. JOHN. 
Raphael painted a portrait of St. John. He 


showed the best-beloved of the Apostles as one with 
a face like a woman’s face, but seated on the back 


_of an eagle soaring. Most people retain that 


womanly face in the thought they have of John, 
but the eagle has taken flight from the image they 
1J. Oman, The Paradox of the World, 126. 
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form of him. We tend to think of John as the 
youthful devotee who lay with his head on the breast 
of Jesus at the Holy Supper. There we leave him, 
forgetting that he alighted there with an eagle’s 
wings, and that he arose thence on an eagle’s pinions 
which carry us up nearer heaven than any others 
do in the whole heavenward flight of the New 
Testament. 

You touch the height to which a man can grow, 
when you catch some look of a woman in his face, 
and the poise and movement of an eagle in his soul. 
It is this union and blending you see in Milton, in 
Dante, in Newman, in Keble, in Alexander Whyte. 
These all belong to the breed of St. John. In their 
youth it is the eagle that predominates ; as life 
goes on, the qualities of the dove shine through more 
and more. So it was with St. John. Don’t forget 
that he, too, like his brother James, was called 
Boanerges, ‘ Thunderson.’ He, too, it was who said 
to Jesus, ‘ Did you ever hear the like, sir! We 
found a man casting out devils in your name ; but 
we dealt with him!’ He did—with a stroke of his 
curved beak! He, too, it was who cried against the 
Samaritan village, ‘ Fire from heaven, Lord ; burn 
them up!’—lightning from his talons, like the 
lightning from the talons of Jove’s eagle! He, too, 
it was who came with his mother Salome to beg a 
royal seat at the side of Christ’s throne. Here was 
an eagle who wanted to play the part of one of 
Rome’s imperial birds. 

It was this fierce and ruffling youth that Jesus 
halloed to Himself, took and set upon His wrist, 
and trained as a falcon of the love of God. Note 
the adventurous courage Jesus showed in the choice 
of His Apostles. He chose eagles, any one of which 
might have turned vulture against Him, as indeed 
one of them did. But He took the risk, and in 
eleven cases out of twelve the choice was justified. 
No man, however kingly his spirit may be, how- 
ever adventurous, or ambitious, or full of the 
zest of wide spaces and the liberties of life, need 
be afraid that, if he comes to Christ, he will be 
cabined like an eagle mewed in a cage, or have 
his wings clipped. It is time that certain people 
to-day were brought to see that conversion to Christ 
does not turn an eagle into a barnyard fowl. It 
may mean, it does mean, recognizing that the barn- 
yard fowl counts as much in the eyes of God as the 
eagle counts, and must be treated as such. But 
when a man finds the nest of his soul in allegiance to 
Christ, the boundaries of life are enlarged beyond 
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all former vision, and life offers a field for adventure 
beyond all former surveys. 

So St. John found it. True, the vulture elements 
that stirred in his youthful soul were tamed. That 
spirit of intolerance, and that spirit of jealousy 
towards others, and that mood of worldly self- 
glorification, were trimmed and transformed. But 
with these beaten down beneath his feet, John was 
so lightened in soul that, as an eagle, he soared into 
adventures such as none other of the children of men 
has known. Though they chained him to a rock 
on the Isle of Patmos, he beat about heaven with 
his wings, and circled about the very throne of God. 

1. Let us see, first, that St. John had the talons of 
an eagle. You have heard of that mighty bird’s 
tenacious claws ; now, you must readily detect this 
quality of tenacity and endurance in St. John. Do 
you not know that he was the most steadfast of the 
disciples, in the Trial scenes, at the foot of the Cross, 
abiding with Christ to the last ? Pray to the King 
of Saints that you may be steadfast and enduring, 
as was this eagle spirit John! Do you ever think 
that Christ has deserted you? Most of us have 
betimes such black days, when our Lord seems dead 
and buried. Make John the centre of your desola- 
tion, as did the disciples long ago, and let the infec- 
tion of his hope touch your soul. Has your loyalty 
to Christ, in your life out there in the world, sent 
you into exile? Remember John’s endurance on 
Patmos, and be brave! And there are others to 
whom I would commend John’s steadfastness. 
There are young people who, when they first took the 
Holy Supper of their Lord, were as those who leaned 
upon His very breast, so sincere was their devotion. 
But the days and the months pass by, and the glow 
of devotion fades, and the fervent vows wear thin and 
tear to pieces, and what is there now to distinguish 
them from those to whom Christ and His Kingdom 
are as a fairy-tale? Remember John, who so fled 
from his allegiance and protesting vows, but came 
back to Christ with drooping wings ; pluck a quill 
therefrom, and write upon your heart, though it 
need blood to write it, ‘ Christ have mercy upon me, 
and make me strong and steadfast to endure !’ 

2. John had also the eyes of an eagle. No eyes see 
so far as the eyes of that kingly bird : and such eyes 
had John. He saw the Son of God in a poor peasant 
standing on the shore and calling out to the boat, 
‘Have you any meat?’ He saw angels in a grave, 
where others saw only the vacancy of death. He 
saw a City of God ready to descend from God in 
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heaven upon a world where others saw nothing but 
bloodshed. Sometimes, in our worship, we join the 
children in their hymn, and pray, ‘O give me 
Samuel’s ear and heart and mind!’ Make this 
your canticle and prayer to-day, ‘Give me the 
vision of St. John!’ Do we need anything more 
urgently in the world to-day than the eye to see in 
every human face the emergent face of the Son of 
God, and behind all ragged shapes His form ? 

3. In the third place, we would return to the 
image we formed of St. John, and suggest that he 
had the wings of an eagle. If we read the Gospel of 
St. John with this image of a soaring eagle above the 
page we will agree that it is an exact and fruitful 
metaphor. In those first fourteen verses of the 
Gospel’s opening chapter we see the spirit of St. 
John hovering in the white altitudes of heavenly 
thought, poised in brooding reflections, like an 
eagle on motionless wings, within the high glory of 
the Divine mind. Then in the fifteenth verse, with 
abrupt and flashing descent, he swoops to earth and 
circles about the head of John the Baptist. And 
then begins a series of august spirals in the Gospel 
narrative, through which the Evangelist moves 
in widening and climbing circles, until, in the 
wonderful chapters at the end of the book, he rises 
again to the empyrean, and, passing to the book 
called The Revelation, makes his nest in the altar 
and throne of the heavenly Jerusalem. . . . Is there 
any figure of speech that can so nearly describe these 
mighty movements as the one which tradition has 
attached to St. John—the gospeller who flies on 
eagle’s wings ? 

The cry to-day is more for the Epistle of St. James, 
simple and practical, than for the Epistles of St. 
Paul, profound and philosophical, more for St. Mark, 
straightforward and concrete, than for St. John, 
mystical and ethereal. Now there is much to be 
said for this demand. We do want religion to be 
simple, practical, straightforward, and concrete. 
But don’t forget that our religion has elements in 
it which reach to the uttermost stretch of human 
thought ; it has depths in it, in which the soul is 
swallowed up in unutterable surrenders of piety to 
the soul of God. Certainly we have the right to 
demand that religion have, as its outcome, simple 
godliness and straightforward practical work and 
service. But we cannot have these outcomes unless 
there are men and women like Augustine and 
Christina Rossetti who, by their wings of lofty 
thought and piety, keep the skies clear, so that the 
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dew of refreshing may form on the ground. We 
cannot keep going as busy doers of what is called 
practical religion, unless we keep returning from 
time to time to the deep wells of cloistered devotion, 
and to the heavenly heights of thought, of which 
those eagle-spirits are the priests and guardians. 
We cannot keep going in our Christian service, even 
although we observe every verse of the Epistle of 
St. James every day, unless we keep on steeping 
our minds and souls in the Gospel of St. John. Our 
life as Christians will become dry, drooping, and 
lustreless, unless we practise pious retirements. 
This age is very little given to quiet and serious 
thought, or to turning aside to devotional refresh- 
ments. Which of us can say, ‘ Last week, for a 
quarter of an hour on end, I unfolded my soul to 
Christ in prayer’? If you cannot meet such a 
question as this, do not be surprised if you are 
feeling that the passage of life is leaving a sense of 
vacancy in your heart, or if you feel that it is becom- 
ing a dry and comfortless thing trying to be good 
and to do good! You want a change of air. You 
need to spread out your wings and go up with St. 
John for a time. You need to nest your soul where 
he nested his, about the altar and throne of God 
and the Lamb. You need seasons in which to think 
out God, and to pray God into your soul ! 

Do not go off with the idea that St. John spent 
his days and nights in an eagle’s eyrie of contempla- 
tion and mystical communion, to the forgetting of 
the plain domestic obligations of this workaday 
world! This eagle spirit was the homeliest of men 
and the most practical of citizens. The last 
picture we have of him in his old age is that of a 
fatherly soul with little children about his chair ; 
of a lover of animals who kept a pheasant as his pet ; 
of a rescuer and redeemer of young men who had 
turned to highway robbery, lurking in the moun- 
tains beyond Ephesus, and defying the appeals and 
policing of all the shrewd, practical men of the 
town. There was nothing in this great Christian 
philosopher with his ethereal piety that detached 
him from the domestic ways and the common 
interests of life, or from the business of a social 
worker. And this came about because this eagle 
spirit lived all the time too close to that Lord of his, 
who likened Himself to a barnyard hen, and His 
people to her chickens, to turn a contemptuous or 
negligent eye on the busy affairs of the homely farm 
of everyday life.1 

1A. B. Scott, The Twelve Take Stock of Us, 30. 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
The Nearness of Faith. 
‘ The word is nigh thee.’—Dt 3014, Ro 108. 


St. Paul does not quote the passage in Deuter- 
onomy with strict accuracy; and he makes so 
strange a use of it that it would need a separate 
sermon to examine that alone. Yet the general 
idea of both passages is clear. It is that God lays 
on man no impossible task ; religion and morality 
are not so hidden that they cannot be known, or 
so inaccessible that they cannot be reached. The 
things necessary for life and salvation are to be 
found in the familiar round of life, in our very selves : 
‘the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and 
in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.’ 

In all ages humanity has conceived religion as a 
great mystery to be discovered only by searching 
heaven and earth. Moses found that idea in his 
day. We find it as surely in ours. 

It takes three great forms among ourselves. At 
the one extreme we have the superstitious form, 
Spiritualism. Not satisfied with the revelation God 
has given us in Scripture, some think they can 
themselves discover a better revelation, Let any 
sane man, however, compare the revelations thus 
gained with that word of Scripture which is nigh us, 
even in mouth and heart, and decide which is the 
more valuable towards right living. 

Now turn to the scientific form. The science of 
our day virtually says that the word is not nigh us. 
It raises doubt about every question, moral and 
religious. It declares that we must search heaven 
and earth before we can be sure of anything. It 
returns from its own search, and says, ‘If there be a 
God, we have not found him in the heavens above 
or on the earth beneath.’ Thus, with all its great 
services to mankind, science makes religion hard and 
inaccessible to many. 

Is religion, then, a hard, distant, inaccessible 
thing? The spiritualist says we must wait till a 
path is discovered between this world and the next : 
the scientist, till science has explored heaven and 
earth ; the student of comparative religion, till all 
religions are examined and compared ; the theo- 
logian, till we assent to the mysteries of doctrine ; 
the higher critic, till he has settled all problems of 
authorship, dates, texts, and so forth. 

Is it credible that God has made the great things 
of religion and morality so desperately hard to 
know? Westill believe that Moses is right when he 
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declares: ‘This commandment which I command 
thee this day, it is not too hard (wonderful) for thee, 
neither is it far off. . . . But the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou 
mayest do it.’ We do not need to wait till all 
questions in heaven and earth are solved before we 
begin to live aright. 

1. To begin with, the word of God is so nigh that 
it is in our own hearts, We draw a distinction 
between natural and revealed religion. Neverthe- 
less, the great fundamental truths of revealed 
religion are also those of natural religion. God in 
the Bible does not approach us with a set of truths 
and commands entirely foreign to your nature and 
mine. They are already in our hearts ; some sense 
of right and wrong responds to them; the soul 
within us is made on the same plan. Take the two 
commandments which our Lord singled out as those 
on which hang all the Law and the Prophets : ‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. . . and 
thy neighbour as thyself’: is there not something 
in the human heart which recognizes these as right 
and reasonable ? We may indeed argue ourselves 
into thinking that no God exists: but far beneath 
all argument there lives in every human soul some- 
thing which says, ‘God is, and God is good and 
worthy to be loved.’ 

2. Once more, it is nigh us by the very construction 
of our daily life, ‘ that we may do it.’ For, however 
perplexing the intellectual problems of our day may 
be, the great circle of human experience remains the 
same in all ages—the common joys and sorrows, 
love and friendship, daily work, helpfulness to those 
who need our help. These things are not far off— 
the word of daily duty is very nigh us, in the work 
to which we rise morning by morning, in the duties 
to our fellows which living with them inevitably 
brings. ‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?’ 

3. And it is nigh us in this also—that all that is 
necessary for obedience is faith. St. Paul in Romans 
says that ‘the righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh on this wise.’ 

Now faith in Christ is to some a word by no means 
nigh them, and this because they quite misunder- 
stand what faith is. They think it means a clear 
mental understanding of the great doctrines which 
gather round Christ: the Incarnation—the union 
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in Him of humanity and divinity—the Trinity—the 
meaning of His death and resurrection. But faith 
is not clear knowledge, but trust. Here is a child 
just beginning to think. His little mind is greatly 
puzzled about his father—he does not understand 
why he goes to business, or what business is, or where 
it is. Imagine the child saying, ‘I can have no 
faith in my father until I understand all his life ; 
I cannot trust him until I clear up to my own 
mind those things in his conduct which perplex 
me.’ 

No child is so foolish as that ; yet grown men say 
precisely this about Christ—we cannot trust Him 
until we understand Him completely. 

When we demand the solution of all problems 
before we will believe, too often the real reason is 
some moral unwillingness to be convinced. Faith 
is no such hard task as we make out—it is the virtue 
of all humble and childlike souls, who trust goodness 
when they see it. And just because faith is not the 
conquering of all mysteries, because it is the quiet 
trust of a child believing where it cannot know, 
therefore ‘ the word is nigh thee even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart.’ Everything of real value is very 
near to us—in those moral and religious instincts 
which are inborn in every human soul, in those 
familiar duties which lie at our feet, in that simple 
faith, that clinging trust in Christ, which is possible 
to every childlike heart.1 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
The Power of Weakness. 


‘ If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things that 
concern my weakness.’—2 Co 11% (R.V.). 


St. Paul is fearing lest the Corinthian converts, 
his dear children in Christ, dear almost especially, as 
many children are, because of their waywardness, 
should fall back from the high standard that has 
been set them. And therefore he writes them a 
letter, a very personal letter, full, as we say, of 
himself, of his own life, struggles, work, his own 
services to them in the past, his own claim on them 
now. And he is careful to show that he does not 
forget their difficulties. He sees how very hard it is 
for them to stand upright in the gospel of God. 
And then he begins to emphasize, to dwell upon, the 
fact—the fact as he has found it in his own experi- 
ence—that the greatest gifts that have come to him, 
the greatest blessings from God, the greatest suc- 

1 J. S. Carroll, The Motherhood of God, 100. 
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cesses in his wonderful work, have come in and 
through weakness. 

1. The astonishing paradox. St. Paul is one of the 
very few men, every One must admit, who have 
exercised a real influence on the whole current of 
the world’s history. There are some scholars who 
would set down almost the whole of Christ’s teaching, 
as we have it now, to him. There are many who 
still discuss and dissect his writings to find in them 
a system, a Paulinism, which shall be set beside the 
great philosophies of ancient and modern times. 
And there can be no doubt at all that, system or no 
system, what he taught, as he taught it, has had 
far more influence on the world than any of the 
philosophies. It certainly does sound strange that 
such a man, when he looks back upon his life, for the 
purpose of helping others by his experience, should 
find the best part of it all to lie in his weaknesses. 

It is not at all what we should expect. It is not 
what we find in the opinions of other great men. 
Who can imagine the great Napoleon, or Bismarck, 
the creator of modern Germany—why, they would 
not have acknowledged that they had any weakness ; 
who can imagine Darwin, almost the greatest of all 
men of science saying quite that—that the weak- 
nesses in his life were the things he most gloried in ? 
No, most great men, most good men even, would 
say that their glory came when they saw something 
that ought to be done and had strength to do it. 

2. Why does St. Paul glory in the things that belong 
to his weakness ? His weakness, his physical ‘ thorn 
in the flesh,’ the messenger of Satan as he calls 
it, his continual suffering, labour, peril, apparent 
failure, the greatness of his task so heroically 
undertaken and seemingly rewarded with such 
infinitesimal success—why does he glory in them ? 

Not, we imagine, in themselves. He does not 
say that, like some of the medieval ascetics or the 
ancient monks and hermits, he thought pain, 
illness, and hunger, others’ treachery, his own 
failure, in themselves good—that he rejoiced and 
gloried in them as they were. He was quite ready 
to avoid them if that did not mean giving up the 
great object of his life—the effective preaching of 
Jesus Christ. But he gloried in his weakness, 
surely, because of the use, when it came to him in 
its different forms, he put it to. It is because all 
these things—poverty, distress, failure, sickness— 
throw the soul back upon God ; they all ‘ demand 
and cry out for faith in God.’ It is not that man in 
weakness really needs God more than in health and 
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strength, but that he knows better that he needs, 
that he is thrown back upon, the ultimate realities, 
the spiritual and the eternal. And the man or 
woman who will feel this most profoundly is the 
man or woman who has suffered most. 

With everything that St. Paul lost—his ambition, 
his friends, and last of all the Church—there was the 
mutual assurance in persecution, the mutual joy 
and happiness in the communion of the Lord. And 
then those, too, are taken, and he is left in prison, 
chained day and night to a soldier guard. Surely 
no man ever lost more. To no man could the 
weakness that he spoke of mean more real, more 
heart-searching deprivation. 

But then it came—it was coming more fully with 
each thing that he lost—the glorious vision of what 
God really is, and man in Him. 

Every time of solitude, deprivation, friendlessness, 
has an enormous strength to give. We should 
win from it larger, truer ideas of what the world is, 
our fellow-men, ourselves, God. That was the 
strength that came to men like Hannington, 
imprisoned by savages, stricken with fever, and 
called out to be murdered while the ink was still wet 
on the page where he had written that he was held 
up by that thirtieth psalm, ‘ Therefore shall every 
good man sing of thy praise without ceasing: O my 
God, I will give thanks unto thee for ever’: the 
strength that is seen in the last words of Gordon to 
his sister, when it was too late for rescue—‘ God 
tules all. Iam quite happy, thank God.’ And, like 
Lawrence—‘ I have tried to do my duty.’ It is the 
time of weakness that makes the hero and the saint. 
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The deepest lesson of weakness comes from the 
Cross. If you feel that you are losing your sense of 
the nearness of God, that, when the things you have 
been brought up to believe in are questioned, denied, 
mocked at, you have no answer ready because the 
questionings have eaten into your own heart ; even 
if you feel as if the love of God was failing you be- 
cause you cannot tell if there be a God at all, then 
remember the things that you do know—that ‘ to 
be brave and true and pure is better than to be 
cowardly and false and foul.’ You do know that 
right is right, that the serious work, the happy 
companionship, the unselfish sympathy with others 
who perhaps are mot strong, not industrious, not 
happy, do bring their own reward. Your time of 
weakness—for weakness it is to be, for the time, 
bereft of God—may bring you to see clearly what 
is real goodness, real work, real duty—what lies 
behind all these overlaying cares of our beset and 
hurried life. Only let your true desires be set on 
character, duty, goodness, and God will bring you 
to them, through the weak things that are temporal, 
to the things of power that are eternal. That is 
the lesson of the Cross. It was a great victory. 
Weakness, failure, desertion ; soit seems. But not 
one word from the Lord, of blame of others ; not 
one word that does not mean love, and patience, 
and forgiveness, and trust : those are the greatest 
things in the world, because they are the links 
between us and God; they are the strongest, 
because they cast the soul simply and entirely on 
our Father which is in heaven.+ 

1W. H. Hutton, A Disciple’s Religion, 217. 


Doverty in tBe Old Testament, 


By ProrEessorR JOHN E. McFapyen, D.D., Unirep FREE CHurcH CoLLEcE, GLascow. 


THE economic aspect. of ancient Israel’s life has 
not been very extensively considered by British or 
American scholars. Brief but suggestive discussions 
may be found in Orello Cone, Rich and Poor in the 
New Testament; Rauschenbusch, Christianity and 
the Social Crisis; Keeble, The Social Teaching 
of the Bible; and Louis Wallis, Sociological 
Siudy of the Bible. The subject is more fully 
treated by Sir George Adam Smith in the first 
volume of his Jerusalem, and by C. Ryder Smith 


in The Bible Doctrine of Society and The Bible 
Doctrine of Wealth and Work. In French the most 
elaborate of recent discussions is Les ‘ Pauvres’ 
d@’ Israel by the Strasbourg professor, A. Causse ; in 
German the subject has been treated frequently— 
by Buhl, Herrmann, Kleinert, Kéberle, Léhr, 
Nowack, Walter, Weber, Wilke, and others. One 
aspect of the subject * has been recently presented 


1 Die Beurteilung dey Armut im Alten Testament 
(Verlag Friedrich Andreas Perthes, Gotha, Stuttgart). 
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by a Swiss pastor, Dr. Hans Bruppacher, with 
considerable fulness and vividness, and a sketch 
of his book may be not unwelcome to readers of 
THE Expository TIMEs. 

The discussion, which is confined to the problem 
of poverty in the Old Testament, is divided into 
three parts: (i) the impression made by the refer- 
ences to poverty in the OT; (ii) the motives under- 
lying the OT criticism of poverty; and (iii) the 
causes of poverty according to the estimate of the 
OT. There is a little, perhaps inevitable, over- 
lapping in the argument, which fortunately is 
broad enough to include discussions of asceticism 
and immortality. 

(i) Dr. Bruppacher begins by asking whether, in 
the view of the OT, poverty is an inalienable element 
in the world order? Is it in accordance with, or 
is it opposed to, the will of God ? Is its disappear- 
ance conceivable or desirable? His answer is 
that the OT regards poverty as an evil; it is not 
rooted in the will of God, and its disappearance 
would be in accordance with His will. Very 
numerous and harrowing are the descriptions of 
the sorrows of the poor (cf. Job 24’*-), who, for a 
trifling debt, are liable to lose their liberty or to 
have their children sold into slavery. Poverty, 
with the conduct that leads to it, such as indolence 
and suretyship (cf. Pr.), is a spectre to be avoided 
at any price. Its sharpest sting, however, is not 
hunger and privation, but the social disabilities 
which it involves. The poor man is treated as a 
sort of outlaw, a fit subject for all kinds of exploita- 
tion and injustice, and, with no money to bribe 
the judge, he is practically without legal redress ; 
for the average judge was more like those denounced 
by Isaiah (1?) than like the clean-handed Samuel 
(1 S 12). Excessive interest was charged for any 
money the poor man was obliged to borrow, and 
he was entirely at the mercy of his creditor, who, 
for his rapacity, had nothing to fear. David’s 
early followers were recruited largely from the 
ranks of debtors (1 S 22”), and in Nehemiah’s time, 
in order to secure necessary money from the wealthy 
nobles, the common people had to part not only 
with their houses and vineyards, but with their 
sons and daughters (Neh 5). To fall into the 
usurer’s hands, as the poor often did, was one of 
the bitterest of accursed experiences (Ps 109"). 
The general sorrows of the poor were intensified in 
the case of the widow or the orphan, for whom the 
OT throughout has the most compassionate regard. 
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A man after all had some legal rights, a woman 
technically had none. How hard the widow’s lot 
could be may be inferred from the imprecation in 
Ps 109%. The horror which the contemplation of 
poverty evoked came, by a natural transition, to 
be transferred to the victims of poverty, the more 
readily as, according to the prevailing view of 
retribution, such men were regarded as wicked and 
godless. The poor man therefore ran the risk of 
being hated by his friends (Pr 142°), even by his 
brethren (197), and the wisdom that might be in 
him was disregarded (Ec 9+), 

Such, then, is the OT view of poverty. It is 
an evil, almost indeed the evil; it ought not to be. 
This conclusion is not contradicted by the frequent 
emphasis on the transitoriness of riches (Ps 49”, 
Pr 23%): there is little consolation in this to the 
poor man, for no man knows better than he that 
the poverty to which the rich man may be reduced 
isa terrible thing. In all periods poverty is regarded 
as a grievous evil. It is strange, especially when 
the dangers of wealth were so clearly recognized, 
that there is no recognition in the OT of the ascetic 
value of poverty: the absence of this may be due 
to the deep impression made by the hard and 
inhuman lot of the poor. 

Now what is the relation of God to poverty ? 
Throughout the OT He appears as the Defender 
of the poor, who are regarded as the victims of 
social conditions that are not willed by the God 
who is the Creator of all the wealth of the world 
(Hos 2°). It is not His will that any should be 
poor or hungry (Dt 87°, Ezk 34° 369°). Repeatedly 
the wickedness of oppressing the poor and the 
duty of alleviating their lot are emphasized. The 
unwearying defence of them by the prophets shows 
how deeply human poverty is opposed to the Divine 
will. Two passages have been held to suggest that 
poverty is part of the world order and in accordance 
with the will of God. They are these: 

“The rich and the poor meet together : 

Jahweh is the maker of them all’ (Pr 22%). 
‘The poor man and the oppressor meet together : 
Jahweh lighteneth the eyes of them both ’ (Pr 291%). 
But this means nothing more than that life has 
set them together: the second clause does not 
mean that it is God who makes the rich rich and 
the poor poor, but simply that He is the Creator 
of rich and poor as He is the Creator of all; and 
the synonymity of ‘ oppressor’ (2918) and ‘rich’ 
(22?) is highly significant. The statement in Dt 1514, 
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that ‘the poor will never cease out of the land,’ 
which has been held to imply a’fatalistic acquiescence 
in the permanence of poverty, has to be read in 
the light of its context (1514), which is one sus- 
tained and eloquent appeal for the combating of 
poverty, as manifestly opposed to the will of God, 
and especially in the light of v.*, ‘there shall be 
no poor with thee’—which indeed (whether a 
gloss or not) may have been intended to combat 
by anticipation the fatalistic interpretation of 
v1, No more does 1 S 2? (‘ Jahweh maketh poor 
and maketh rich’) prove that poverty is God’s 
will: for the context (vv.* 8) treats it as the penalty 
of pride. Poverty may, of course, as in Job’s case, 
be a test of a man’s moral quality, but the fact 
that it can be a test only proves that, in its essence, 
it is foreign to the purpose of God for man. 

In the solidarity of nomadic and tribal life, 
there is practically no problem of poverty; this 
emerges only after the transition to the settled 
life rendered possible by the establishment of the 
monarchy with the consequent rise of trade and 
commerce and their concomitant luxury. As the 
rich became richer, the poor became poorer. The 
increasing recognition of the evil of poverty is due 
to the great prophets, and it finds expression in the 
successive law-books of Israel: Dt. marks a distinct 
advance on the Book of the Covenant in the laws 
governing pledges and the release of a slave debtor 
(cf.Ex 2276 with Dt 248,and Ex 21?"-with Dt 1512#-) ; 
even the ritual P, in the laws governing the harvest 
(Lev 19° 237), shows a more deliberately tender 
interest in the poor than the humane Deuteronomist 
(Dt 247°). Further, the dogma of retribution which 
maintained that the good were rewarded with 
good things, and the evil punished, as frequently 
in Pr. and Job, with poverty, clearly shows that 
poverty was regarded as an evil. 

(ii) How does it come that Israel debates the 
problem of poverty so earnestly and combats 
poverty so passionately ? Considering the ethical 
earnestness of the prophets, it is impossible and 
absurd to charge them with materialism in their 
championship of the rights of the poor. They are 
disinterested and incorruptible opponents of poverty, 
because they believe that it, and the social condi- 
tions which create it, are in opposition to the will 
of God. Their attitude to poverty is rooted in 
their faith in God as the God of the resources of 
the world. Poverty has ideally no place in a land 
which He has visited with blessing (Ps 65°93) 
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He is the enemy of poverty, and He delights to 
lift the poor out of his misery (Ps 107%). All 
social life should be inspired by the recognition of 
His presence, and this recognition is shown in 
operation in regard for the poor. But this obliga- 
tion is often ignored by the arrogance of those 
who are in high place, and the God who alone is 
exalted—as Isaiah reminds us in his splendid poem 
(21217)_is the implacable foe of pride, and conse- 
quently of the poverty created by the proud and 
unscrupulous exercise of power. The prophets 
fiercely defend the poor, in part because they are 
the victims of a pride which is hateful to Jahweh 
(cf. 1 K 12114), The wealth of the world is God’s, 
and to become rich by making others poor is to 
defy the God who is the Creator of both. The 
stories of the patriarchs, however, of Abraham, 
Job, Boaz, show that riches, though frequently, 
are by no means inevitably associated with pride. 
From all this it is easy to see how naturally 
faith in Jahweh’s care for the poor would develop : 
they are His poor (Ps 72”). This thought of the 
Divine care for the poor appears, of course, in other 
literatures also, but it is nowhere expressed with 
the same frequency or passion as in the OT: it 
receives very touching expression, e.g., in both 
versions of the Hagar story (Gn 16 and 21). The 
fundamental character of this conception of Jahweh 
is shown in the supreme significance attached to 
the redemption of Israel from the bondage of Egypt, 
a redemption which illustrates His pity as much as 
His power; and to this redemption prophets and 
legislators continually revert, basing upon it their 
demand for Israel’s obedience to Jahweh’s will. 
Thus pity is not merely an element in His character, 
it is of His very essence, without it He would not 
be Jahweh; and those who are named by His 
name must reflect that pity. This passionate 
interest in the poor and needy shines from many 
an historical narrative: it inspires some of the 
patriarchal stories (cf. Hagar, Joseph) ; it is seen in 
the loving detail of Nathan’s parable of the poor 
man with the one ewe lamb, and in the story of the 
widow of Zarephath. Especially does the widow 
evoke the compassionate interest of prophets and 
legislators: a poor man’s garment may not be 
detained overnight, but a widow’s may not be 
taken in pledge at all (Dt 24!" 17), Jahweh is the 
Defender of the widow (Ps 68°), Profoundly 
significant of Israel’s attitude is Jeremiah’s estimate 
of Josiah (Jer 225), which implies that to do 
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justice to the poor is to know Jahweh. No criterion 
could be more practical than that. 

In the later literature, and especially in the 
Psalms, the poor and the pious are practically 
synonymous. Doubtless the prophetic champion- 
ship of the poor contributed to this association, 
which would be still further strengthened by the 
experience of exile, though the exile alone could 
not have created it, for that was regarded as a 
penalty for sin. The deepest explanation, however, 
of the OT attitude to poverty lies in its ethical 
conception of God. Jahweh is a God with a char- 
acter, and He demands character from His wor- 
shippers. It is for this reason that the prophets 
depreciate—some would say, attack—the cult. 
Cult is as nothing to character: the religion of 
Jahweh must express itself in the discharge of 
socio-ethical obligation. In this demand Moses, 
Elijah, Nathan are at one with the literary prophets, 
and even the cultic P (Lev 19°), to say nothing of 
the incomparable thirty-first chapter of Job, shows 
how profound was the effect of their teaching upon 
later generations. OT ethics are social ethics. In 
the name of the God they worship, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, and Jeremiah demand that justice 
and mercy shall reign in human society. In the OT 
the goal of moral effort is not the perfection of the 
individual, but the objective realization of the will 
of God, which is a moral will directed towards 
righteousness and love. It is in social life, within 
the relationship of man to man, that that will is 
done. Thus as the prophets are striving for a 
society inspired by justice, kindness, and love, 
they are bound to combat ruthlessly all that destroys 
this or makes it impossible. The sins of which 
Eliphaz accuses Job (Job 22) are social sins, the 
virtues claimed by Job are in the main social virtues 
(31), chastity and sincerity being merely mentioned 
incidentally: this is characteristic of OT ethics. 
Foreign to the OT is a romantic ethic, which aims 
only at the culture of the individual life. 

There is in the OT no ascetic evaluation of poverty, 
no such appreciation of it as may be found in 
Buddhist or Christian monasticism, as a means of 
overcoming the earthly and the sensuous. The 
Rechabite ideal (Jer 35) has nothing in common 
with asceticism: the aim of the Rechabites in 
abstaining from the life of the cultivated land was 
not that, in the simple life of the desert, they might 
remain unentangled by the perilous attractions of 
civilization ; it was simply to preserve the old 
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nomadic culture. It is not true to say that the 
prophets, like the Rechabites, advocated a return 
to the simple life of the olden time: they did not 
flee from the world, they sought to establish a new 
and worthy society im the world. If there were 
pious circles in Israel that thought to commend 
themselves to Jahweh by asceticism, they certainly 
can have played no great rdle. The absence of 
reference to any such group is significant and ren- 
ders their existence improbable—an improbability 
heightened by these two considerations: (i) that 
Jahweh is the Lord of the wealth of the world, out 
of which He ‘satisfies every living thing,’ and 
(i) that poverty is not the will of God, and that it 
is a mark of true piety to combat it. To bodily 
asceticism, as expressed in fasting, is twice opposed, 
in post-exilic writings, the askesis, or practice of 
love. In both passages, Zec 711° and Is 583, the 
opposition is very deliberate and explicit: the 
fast for which Jahweh cares is a fast, not from food, 
but from injustice and unkindness. In view of 
other passages in Trito-Isaiah which emphasize the 
importance of cultic duties (Sabbath, 562; sacrifice, 
66°), Duhm and Haller believe that the prophet is 
depreciating not fasting, but only the wrong kind 
of fasting, 7.e. one which is unaccompanied by 
kindness to the needy ; but the other interpreta- 
tion is so much more natural that it is easier to 
believe that this passage is not from the same hand 
as the others. There are indeed certain temporary 
abstentions, e.g. of nazirites from wine, of warriors 
from intercourse, of Jeremiah—but for special 
reasons which make his case exceptional—from 
marriage. These temporary abstentions are suffi- 
cient to show that a mild and occasional ascetism 
is not inconsistent with faith in God as the Enricher 
of life and the Giver of all good things. But such 
sporadic practices do not invalidate the conclusion 
that there is, strictly speaking, no ascetic evalua- 
tion of poverty in the OT. The ‘ poor and needy ’ 
of the Psalter may or may not have been really 
poor ; presumably, at any rate, they were not poor 
in every case ; but they certainly did not constitute 
a party or order, like St. Francis’ Order of Poor 
Brethren. Rather does the name, though originally 
not unconnected with the economic aspect of Hebrew 
life, imply there a certain direction of the religious 
spirit. There was no ‘ congregation’ of the poor any 
more than there was a ‘ congregation’ of the wicked. 

The hope of immortality can reconcile men to 
the hardships of this world, and even weaken or 
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destroy the impulse to remove them. But glimpses 
of this hope are extremely rare in the OT (cf. Ps 
73°F, Job 1926, Dn 122): the great prophets did 
their work and made their demands upon men 
without it. Life in Sheol was a shadow life, it 
was not the enhancement but the loss of the happi- 
ness of this present life. Sheol is the one part of 
the universe that is never represented as having 
been created by Jahweh. His power, His blessing, 
His love must therefore be experienced, if at all, 
in this world, for there is no compensation in Sheol. 
It is in the existing society of living men that His 
purposes of righteousness and salvation must be 
wrought out ; it is here that wrongs must be righted 
and justice, by Him as well as by men, be done. 
Poverty is a wrong and an evil to be obliterated, 
and necessarily to be obliterated here, as not in 
accordance with the Divine will. Thus the meagre 
reference to immortality in the OT is not altogether 
a sign of religious weakness: it is the indirect ex- 
pression of a mighty faith that this world must 
have a meaning, and that here the honour of God 
must be vindicated. 

(iii) What, according to the OT, are the causes of 
poverty ? In the OT, as elsewhere, it is frequently 
regarded as a self-incurred evil, directly due to 
indolence or extravagance or love of ease and 
comfort. This view is energetically and repeatedly 
expressed in the Book of Proverbs. The clear-eyed 
prophets must have been well aware of the truth 
of this view, but, curiously enough, they never 
mention it: they find the chief causes of social 
distress to lie elsewhere. We get an occasional 
glimpse in the historical books of the supercilious 
attitude of the rich to the poor, and of the glib 
explanations by which they justified it. This 
cavalier demeanour is well illustrated, for example, 
by Nabal’s haughty reply to David’s request that 
a little consideration be shown to his men (1 S 251), 
“Who are they?’ asks Nabal; ‘nothing but a 
band of runaway slaves, coming from who knows 
where.’ Also the case of Jephthah, disinherited as 
the son of a harlot (Jg 111%), illustrates the popular 
tendency to connect poverty with immorality, 
even though the sufferer be not himself to blame, 
just as Proverbs more justly regards it as the direct 
consequence to the immoral man himself of his 
immoral conduct ; and doubtless those who made 
the life of the poor man hard for him maintained 
with a certain shallow sincerity that he got what 
he deserved. 
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But poverty might also be the result of calamity. 
The death of a husband and father created a widow 
and orphans. And if famine and drought might 
gravely affect the fortunes of wealthy patriarchs, 
even compelling them to migrate, how much more 
gravely must such disasters have affected the 
fortunes of the poor! The siege of a city, of 
Samaria, e.g. (2 K 64), or Jerusalem (La 41° 24"), 
must often have reduced the inhabitants to desperate 
straits in which women devoured even their own 
children. So poverty and privation may be due 
to an inescapable fate. But so far is the OT from 
being fatalistic that it seeks to counteract the blows 
of fate which shatter the fortunes of widows and 
orphans by its insistent demand for their support. 
Where no loving response is made to their need, 
it is not nature or fate but sin, the sin of fellow- 
citizens, that is responsible. 

This leads to the consideration of the social 
problem. An ever-recurring theme of prophecy is 
that much poverty is directly traceable to the 
exploitation of the poor by the rich. The prophets 
do not, indeed, theorize about economic conditions, 
but they regard poverty as the direct result of 
oppression by arrogant and conscienceless wealth. 
At this point, however, a slight difficulty emerges. 
If poverty is the consequence of oppression, the 
natural inference is that the man now poor was 
formerly not poor. This, however, is seldom clear 
beyond cavil: it is the poor who are represented 
as being exploited. Is this to be taken quite 
literally, or does it mean that people in ordinary 
circumstances became poor by being exploited ? 
The counsel in Pr 22”*—‘ rob not the poor, because 
he is poor ’—shows that the former alternative, 
at any rate, sometimes represents the fact. The 
poor man might be forcibly prevented by his em- 
ployer or social superior from rising by his industry 
out of his poverty. The oppression of those who 
are already crushed naturally aggravates the crime, 
and this accounts for the passionate defence of the 
oppressed by prophets and legislators. But some 
passages put it beyond reasonable doubt that the 
‘poor’ had not always been poor to begin with: 
‘the poor ’ in such a phrase as ‘ to crush the poor ’ 
may conceivably be proleptic, z.e. ‘to crush men 
so that they become poor.’ The men who owned 
the fields and houses of which they were subse- 
quently robbed, and who elicited the pity of Isaiah 
(58) and Micah (2?) cannot, to begin with, have 
been poor in the strict sense of the word. Un- 
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scrupulous exploitation, therefore, was undoubtedly 
one—if not the chief—of the causes of poverty. 

But poverty, besides being connected with in- 
dolence as effect with cause, is sometimes threatened 
as a Divine punishment for sins with which it is 
not causally connected, just as sins which might 
be expected to lead to poverty are sometimes 
punished otherwise. The individual, for example, 
is occasionally threatened with hunger, and the 
people with famine, for sins not directly specified 
(cf. Pr 13”), or for transgression of the law (Dt 
28158. 47f.) Where the connexion is causal and 
obvious, the attitude to life tends, as in Proverbs, 
to become utilitarian, and the particular sin which 
may issue in poverty may be avoided from no higher 
a motive than prudence. But where the connexion 
is not causal, the obligation to submit the whole 
of life to the will of God and to a genuinely ethical 
standard, becomes more keenly felt. The jus 
talionis, which ordains that he who reduces others 
to poverty, shall himself end in poverty, finds 
pictorial expression in Mic 6% Job 2018*, and else- 
where. The frequency of the references to poverty 
as a Divine punishment shows that the good things 
of this life have value in the sight of God and, 
ideally at least, fall to those who do His will. In 
this context an interesting question is raised by 
certain words of two widows. Naomi laments 
that her lot is bitter and that the hand of Jahweh 
is against her (Ru 113-20) and the widow of 
Zarephath confesses that the presence of Elijah 
calls her sin to remembrance (1 K 17/8). What 
idea underlies these words ? So far as the record 
goes, the lives of both these women were irreproach- 
able. Yet we cannot suppose that, overwhelmed 
with grief for the loss of her dead son, the Phcenician 
widow was, in an hour for her so solemn, uttering 
only an empty phrase. Perhaps her words are to 
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be explained by the consideration that it is the 
deeper and more sensitive natures that are most 
keenly conscious of their sinfulness. Among such 
natures both these women may be reckoned. They 
are not bowing before an inscrutable or capricious 
Force! they—especially the foreign woman—say 
what they say, because they are genuinely conscious 
of their sinfulness in the sight of God, though this 
thought would doubtless not be felt by them in all 
its fulness. 

To conclude: the OT does not show, on the 
economic side, how poverty is to be overcome. 
The prophets never deal technically with the 
economic reconstruction of society, even the legis- 
lators have not always a clear glimpse into what 
is practicable. It has been argued that all the 
eloquent and passionate appeals of the prophets 
were unavailing, because they made no attempt 
to create an organization for the administration of 
justice which would be independent of the caprice 
of individuals ; but, as Duhm points out, this was 
the task reserved for European peoples, and the 
prophets, had their words had only a narrow refer- 
ence to their own people and their own time, would 
have had no more than an historical interest for us 
to-day. It is their imperishable glory that they 
laid bare the ethical and religious foundations of 
human society, without which no merely economic 
reconstruction can be permanently satisfactory 
or stable, and that they passionately insisted 
upon the indefeasible importance of personal 
worth. 

This is but an imperfect sketch of a highly sug- 
gestive and thought-provoking book. The broad 
outlines of the argument are here presented, but 
numerous incidental points have been necessarily 
omitted, points as interesting as those which have 
been recorded. 


&. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


German Impressions of the 
Stockbofm Conference. 


Tue German press, both secular and religious, has 
paid great attention to the Stockholm Conference 
on Life and Work. Criticism of its proceedings 


has not been lacking, but it is pure gain that the 
German public should be fully informed concerning 
all that took place at this remarkable gathering. 

A place of honour must be given to Die Chrisiliche 
Welt, for its recognition of the significance of the 
Conference. Its editor, Dr. Martin Rade—a friend 
of all international Christian movements—pub- 
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lished a special ‘Stockholm’ number before the 
Conference assembled, and, in two successive 
issues (October 1st and 15th), lengthy reports 
have been given by four different writers, each 
stating fully and frankly his own impressions. 

A valuable conspectus of German opinion is 
supplied in important articles contributed to Die 
Christliche Welt by two Marburg Professors—Dr. 
Friedrich Heiler and Dr. Heinrich Hermelink. Dr. 
Heiler is Professor of the Comparative History of 
Religion, and the author of an important work in 
which he pleads for the reunion of Christendom 
in an ‘ Evangelical Catholicism.’ On this subject 
he gave, a few years ago, a series of lectures? 
in the Swedish Universities with the approval of 
the Archbishop of Upsala. Dr. Hermelink is 
Professor of Church History ; he has written also 
on Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany, 
differing from his colleague in that he regards the 
evangelical-catholic ideal as impracticable, and 
hopes for a deeper tolerance which will not exclude 
Catholics. All the more valuable are the judgments 
on the Stockholm Conference arrived at by these 
two broad-minded scholars inasmuch as their point 
of view is not precisely the same. 

Both agree in regretting that too large a pro- 
portion of the German delegation consisted of re- 
presentatives of official German Protestantism. It 
is true that in a few addresses nationalist rather 
than internationalist motives seemed to dominate 
the minds of the speakers. Concerning his com- 
patriots, Heiler says that ‘doubtless many were 
overcome by the sincere, deeply sympathetic, and 
helpful brotherly love with which they were ap- 
proached by delegates from nations formerly our 
allied enemies; the prejudices with which they 
came to Stockholm were dispelled.’ Of others, 
however, he affirms that they were ‘ cold, and indeed 
hostile, observers, . . . swayed by a spirit which 
was quite contrary to the spirit of the Confer- 
ence.’ Hermelink’s comments support these state- 
ments, though he does not confine his criticisms 
exclusively to Germans when he declares that 
sometimes political considerations unduly ob- 
truded. This frank discrimination in the judg- 
ments upon their fellow-delegates by the two pro- 
fessors supplies the necessary qualification to the 
adverse party criticism of some German journals ; 
it also lends additional weight to the hearty com- 


1 See TmE Expository TIMES, xxxiii. p. 179 ff. 
2 Ibid. xxxvi. p. 24 ff. 
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mendation of the papers and addresses of Bishop 
Ihmels, Dr. Simons, President of the Supreme Court 
of Justice, Dr. Deissmann, Dr. Richter, and others. 
Dr. Deissmann is about to publish his impressions 
of the Stockholm Conference, with criticisms and 
suggestions. Two sentences from his striking 
address worthily represent the many German 
delegates of whom he was the gifted spokesman : 
‘The deeper and purer is her patriotism, the more 
will the Church cultivate that spirit which Copec 
has described in the wonderful word “ neighbourli- 
ness.” . . . If the relation of nations one to an- 
other is poisoned by centuries of hatred, or by 
modern catchwords, the Christian churches must 
act as clearing-houses bringing order out of con- 
fusion.’ 

It is a happy augury that Heiler and Hermelink 
should vie with each other in their praise of the | 
spirit which animated the speakers who repre- | 
sented France. Heiler quotes, with enthusiastic 
admiration, the words of Professor Wilfred Monod, 
the grandson of ‘the ever-to-be-remembered Dr. 
Adolf Monod’; in one of the opening addresses 
he said: ‘The “practical Christianity ” which is 
to be the theme of our discussions has its source 
in our religious fellowship with Jesus Christ, as the 
old painters represented golden rays as streaming 
from the wounds of the crucified Christ. The 
Magna Charta of universal Christendom is the 
Lord’s Prayer, upon which Christendom should 
meditate at the foot of the Cross. The words 
“our Father” necessitate a reconsideration of the 
idea of Fatherland. The word “patriotism ” 
derived from pater implies the reality of a great 
family of brothers, z.e. all mankind. The petition 
for “our daily bread”? demands a new presenta- 
tion of the conception of property, for this petition 
will remain unanswered until our brothers’ needs 
have been supplied. Therefore, “life and work ” 
must have its roots in faith and love.’ No adequate 
response, it is lamented, was given to the appeal 
made to Germans by Pastor Elie Gounelle at the 
close of his ‘heart-stirring’ address: ‘ Brothers 
from the other side of the Rhine, I reach out my 
hand to you. . . . We are waiting for you; come 
and help us. . . . Not for mutual hatred, but for 
mutual love have I come.’ Hermelink goes so 
far as to say that ‘of all the thirty-seven nations 
represented in Stockholm, the French made the 
best impression.’ He makes special mention of 
an address to German youths in which ‘the present 
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peace’ was described ‘as not to be identified 
with the kingdom of God. As little contented 
with it as you Germans, are we, the victors.’ 

As was to be expected from the previous writings 
of the two professors, ‘the common worship’ is 
held to have been the most significant part of the 
Conference. Both refer. to the fine rendering of 
the Credo Symphoniacum composed by a Swedish 
musician as a prelude to the Liturgy. The pro- 
gramme of the Conference contained the startling 
announcement that the ‘Credo Nicenum Symph- 
oniacum’ would be played on the organ by the 
composer. The Nicene Symphony is a combina- 
tion of words not to be forgotten, but it was ex- 
plained that the word Nicenum should be omitted, 
though the symphony was based on the three 
sections of the Confession. Heiler regards the 
impressive opening service in the Storkyrkan as 
‘a remarkable symbol of a higher synthesis of 
catholic and evangelical,’ for whilst the liturgy 
was, for the most part, derived from catholic 
sources, the opening and the closing hymns were 
evangelical. The Conference was brought to a 
close in the Cathedral of Upsala, and the comment 
on this service is: ‘The Nicene creed recited in an 
evangelical cathedral by a Greek patriarch is for 
me a prophecy of the return of Christendom to 
unity of doctrine.’ Heiler, who is on intimate 
terms with the Archbishop of Upsala, states that 
it was Dr. Sdderblom’s desire that the representa- 
tives of the various Christian Churches should unite 
in the service of Holy Communion. This inten- 
tion could not, however, be carried out, owing to 
the opposition of the Greek clergy, the Anglo- 
Catholics, and the Old Lutherans. But a service 
was held in the Engelbrektskyrka, the full signifi- 
cance of which has not been generally perceived. 
‘Though many were absent, it was, nevertheless, 
a comforting and inspiring thought that adherents 
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of the Lutheran, Reformed, and Anglican Churches 
met at the table of the Lord as members of the 
body of the living Christ.’ 

There is much more in these two articles upon 
which it is tempting to dwell, especially the sections 
in which Englishmen and Americans may see 
themselves as Germans see them. The tone of 
the criticisms is friendly and they are often in- 
structive. Hermelink agrees with the Archbishop 
of Dublin that the chief gains of the Conference 
were imponderabilia, and that these imponderables 
were the uniting forces which held together elements 
diverse in nationality and in mentality, and often 
in unstable equilibrium. He is also of opinion 
that the influences which united Christians in a real 
fellowship, in spite of ecclesiastical and national 
divisions, are to be classed under the heading of 
Pietism. ‘The watchword was neither the Christian 
creed nor Christian doctrine, but Christian love ; 
but it was more than a watchword, it was a fact.’ 

On the maintenance of this spirit Hermelink 
holds that the future of the Conference depends ; 
but, in contending for this description of ‘the 
mentality of Stockholm,’ he is not pleading for 
a World-Protestantism such as Romanists and 
others have imagined, but for a ‘ super-Protestant 
Union’ in which the Protestantism of the Re- 
formation shall have its place alongside the 
Orthodox Eastern Church, Anglicanism and what 
he quaintly calls ‘ Methodist-American Pietism.’ 
The basis of all ‘ Life and Work,’ z.e. of all ‘ practi- 
cal Christianity,’ is, in his view, the Reformation 
doctrine of justification by faith with all its im- 
plications. ‘From the world-platform provided 
by Pietism, the Reformers’ Gospel of the zva et 
misericordia Dei must sound forth its summons 
to “life and work” for all mankind.’ 

J. G. TASKER. 


Leamington Spa. 


Entre (lous, 


The Twelve Take Stock of Us. 

Many things are admirable in a sermon, but 
one thing is essential—that it should grip. This 
power is found in The Twelve Take Stock of Us, 
by the Reverend A. Boyd Scott, M.C., B.D. 


(Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net). Mr. Boyd 
Scott speaks in his preface of ‘ borrowed thought,’ 
but these sermons, which are in the form of 
character sketches of the twelve apostles, are 
strikingly original. The author gives the scope 
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of his treatment very clearly in the preface. He 
says: ‘The present Studies do, indeed, endeavour 
to present with fidelity the men the Apostles were. 
But their primary aim is to come quickly to the 
spirit the Twelve were of, the varieties of their 
religious experience, the problems they had severally 
to face, and the direction they took to Christ and 
with Christ, and then to bring what is thus detected 
to bear, without hesitancy, upon our present-day 
experiences and our modern difficulties of disciple- 
ship. I have tried to array the Twelve as a Jury 
who shall judge us shrewdly enough, but with 
minds that are appreciative of our problems, since 
they knew all of them in their own day.’ 

Mr. Boyd Scott’s sketches are so suggestive that 
we have given one of them in an abridged form in 
‘ The Christian Year.’ When you read that and the 
quotations which follow, there is little doubt that 
you will not be satisfied until you have bought the 
book. 


The Church. 


‘I meet from time to time those who, sincerely 
indeed but with a flavour of the “high brow ” 
about their bearing, stand aside from the Church 
in any or all of her Communions. . . . When the 
war-cloud lowered in 1914, you were moved to the 
depths of your soul by an exalted resolve to bear 
your part in that vast crusade of arms for liberty 
and right. I know you were. What did you do? 
Did you cry, “ Give me a rifle, I would be gone, 
now and alone”? I did not hear of it. I have 
yet to learn that you so armed yourself, filling the 
pockets of your sports-jacket with cartridges and 
your alpensack with sandwiches, and booked your 
way to Boulogne, and then went stalking across 
Belgium to have a pot-shot at the Kaiser. If you 
did, the War Office has not revealed your splendid 
adventure. No; you enlisted! You set yourself 
in the organization of your patriotic fellows. Many 
of them you found it very difficult to get on with ; 
some you detested ; you found much in the ways 
of the Army that were quite distasteful ; certain 
features of its discipline you regarded as a burden 
on freedom; you felt you could make a better 
Army of it, if only you had the liberty to “ shatter 
it to bits (up to a point !) and mould it nearer to 
the heart’s desire.” But you “stuck it”; and 
by so “sticking it” and abiding by that Church 
of the Nation in arms which the Army was, you 
gave all you could give, and your gift was used to 
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the full, and you went forward with the victors at 
the last. De te fabula ecclesiastica! That is the 
appeal of Christ in His Church to-day.’ + 


Sincerity. 


‘An influential personality was Frank Balfour, 
killed on the Alps, aged thirty-two, just when his 
fame as a biologist was spreading far and wide. 
It was said of him that his position among men of 
Science would have certainly been equal to that 
of Darwin if he had not been, in Myers’s words 
“translated unaware.” His rapid progress to 
eminence was due to an immensely vigorous and, I 
should say, more massive mentality than that of - 
either of his brothers, Arthur and Gerald. There 
was in him a noble enthusiasm for truth as he saw 
it; a rather alarming sternness to anything like 
sloppiness or dishonesty of thought. At the time, 
about 1876, when a clamour against vivisection 
arose, Balfour, in order to show that there was no 
wantonness in his advocacy of the practice, and 
in scorn for those very numerous opponents who 
declaimed against it insincerely, sold his guns, to 
bar himself for ever from deer-stalking in the 
highlands, the one form of recreation which he 
passionately loved. As compared with the hollow 
conventionality of many professing Christians, this 
sort of action deeply moved some of us who were 
trying to interpret life for ourselves.’ 2 


Wanted—‘ The Expository Times.’ 


Miss Florence Williams, Secretary of the Mis- 
sionaries’ Literature Association of the London 
Missionary Society, has just written to us as 
follows: ‘ Your magazine is one for which I am 
repeatedly asked, and which I hardly ever get 
offered. No doubt preachers like to keep their 
copies for use. I am wondering if you will be so 
good as to put an appeal in some future number of 
Tue Exposirory TIMEs, asking any readers if 
they are willing to pass it on to missionaries in the 
foreign field to let me know, and I will give them 
the name and address of one by whom it would be 
gratefully received.’ Any reader who can spare 
a copy of the magazine should communicate with 
Miss Williams at 27 Apsley Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


1A. Boyd Scott, The Twelve Take Stock of Us, p. 84. 
2E. Lyttelton, Memories and Hopes, 61. 
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